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The Anti-scorch properties of “SLOW” curing 
(XX Red 4) compared with “FAST” curing 
(XX Red 72) Zinc Oxide. 
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W HEN you went into your favorite shop to buy your 
rubber raincoat this spring, did you note the “rub- 

ber odor” that emanated from the garments? Or, 
being a manufacturer or worker in rubber, and so accus- 
tomed to the odor, did you miss the acrid, repulsive smell 
altogether ? 

Here is a question of vital importance to the rubber 
industry because, whether manufacturers and rubber work- 
ers are or are not accustomed to rubber odor, the retail 
buying public is not, and particularly in the raincoat field 
it is costing the dealers and manufacturers a pretty penny. 
A “penny,” in fact that probably runs into hundreds of 
thousands a year! And one that the manufacturers could 
pick up, to put it figuratively but as this article will amply 
prove by its facts mighty effectively, almost without stoop- 
ing over. 

Now the main fact is this: A recently completed survey 
of the opinion of retail shop and store buyers in New York 
City from the palatial emporiums on Fifth Avenue to little 
shops on the lower East Side demonstrated beyond doubt 
that the manufacturers who go heartily into the business 
of deodorizing or reodorizing their rubber raincoats will 
reap a truly golden harvest. 

In other words, the buyers were practically unanimous 
in the conviction that rubber odor in rubber raincoats 
was seriously affecting sales volume. And just how seri- 
ously is best shown by the fact that estimates of increased 
business believed possible if rubber odor were eliminated 
from raincoats varied from 15 per cent in the best grades, 
to 60 or 70 per cent in the cheaper grades, to say nothing 
of one qualified estimate of 80 per cent wherein the buyer 
conditioned her prediction upon there being certain special 
advertising. 

Arresting as the facts and lessons of this survey, in the 
opinion of the writer, should be to the raincoat makers, it 
seems just as clear that they have a deep and dollar-luring 
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The Public Is Ready for 


Better Smelling 
Rubber Raincoats 


According to a Survey Among 
the Retail Trade in the New York 
District Made By 


DONALD A. LAIRD 


_ D 


Colaate University Psychological Laboratory 


Hamilton, N. Y. 


significance for the whole industry. For, if rubber odor 
swings prospective raincoat buyers from rubber to leather 
or wool or umbrellas, who can deny that it must equally 
repel prospective buyers of shower bath curtains, mats, 
table coverings, cups, coasters, or other products? That it 
will and does is proved not only by the survey statistics 
about to be discussed herein but also by the fact that 
many important makers of rubber products already are 
using synthetic aromatics to give their goods a good clean 
smell—in a word, to simply eliminate “rubber odor’——or to 
supplant the natural new rubber smell with one or the 
other of the almost countless variety of lasting and allur- 
ingly fragrant odors that synthetic aromatics are now able 
to impart to any manufactured article at a nominal cost 
when compared to consequent profits. Incidentally, it is 
known in the raincoat field that certain manufacturers have 
already—or are just about to go in for reodorized raincoats. 

All things considered this is a most logical step, and that 
being so it is equally logical to consider just what reward 
awaits the first firms in the field—the enterprising first fel- 
lows to offer a raincoat of fine smelling fabric. 

Well, consider the testimony of the buyer in one of the 
largest of the Fifth Avenue retail stores—one that has 








catered successfully for years to the highest class trade. 
This firm did not buy any of the cheaper grades of rain- 
coats because of their odor; there was no demand for them, 
that was, from the store’s clientele which again, so the 
buyer thought, was due to the rubber odor. He opined 
would be very popular if it were deodor 


that rubberized si 
ized or reodorized instead of lacquered because the lacquet 
after a time was sure to crack and so permit to escape the 
rubber odor it originally imprisoned. But the important 
point of his talk was this: He believed a good deodorized ot 
American made raincoat would cut the sale of 
foreign brands—in which his firm specialized—as much as 
40 per cent. Which certainly is a block of business worth 


reodorized 


anvyone’s time and trouble. 

Estimates of increase in sales of rubber raincoats if the 
coats were stenchless were equally promising. All the 
buyers said that some increase might be expected, and what 
was more every last one was eager to say he would welcome 
such a coat. “If properly done,” was the judicious ob- 
servation of the elderly and experienced buyer in another 
of New York famous retail establishments, “the increased 
sales of the cheaper grades would be 60 to 70 per cent, of 
medium priced goods about 25 per cent, and of the best 
quality from 10 to 15 per cent. In a store whose clientele 
was of a more diversified type, the buyer asserted that 
cheaper grades were by far the best sellers and that the 
percentage of sales if the coats were deodorized would be 
“very, very great.” 

Another buyer, in 
125th Street, ardently praised English raincoats because fo1 
some reason he could not understand why, they had less 
rubber odor than American makes and said that if the mod- 


a thriving emporium up on West 


erately repulsive native rubber smell could be eliminated 
from the present American-made coats without change in 
price, sales would jump at least 50 per cent. The buyer 
in a store of world-wide repute in the trade, stated dog- 
matically that a rubber raincoat with a satisfactory odor 
which would last as long as the garment itself would with- 
out doubt “quadruple and if “the public’s present 
disgust with product smells continues to grow” would even 
better that figure. 

Equally emphatic was the woman buyer in a low price, 
Broadway who declared, “If 


sales,” 


quick turnover store on lower 
raincoats were reodorized sales of such goods would in 
crease 30 per cent, and with certain advertising 80 per 
cent.” 


Rubber Odors Have Caused Revolt 


Nor do the figures and estimates of sales increase tell 


the whole story. On the contrary, the survey revealed that 
rubber odor has aroused, among buvers and customers as 
well, a revolt which has reached in many instances an emo- 
tional state. Which, it might be said from a sound psycho 
logical viewpoint, indicates that the time is ripe for the 


introduction ot good smelling rubber raincoats; that the 


psvchological moment has arrived For instance. one buver 


of long and varied experience declared that “unless some 


thing was done immediately rubber raincoats would 


‘'t) 
out of the trade just He could 
not recall a time when he did not have complaints about 


as rubber boots had done 7 


evil smelling rubber raincoats on hand; indeed, he felt 
that this question of smell was second only to price in the 
mind of the average prospective raincoat purchaser. 
And the woman buyer of a well known store in Brook- 
lyn related how staunch a struggle the establishment had 
put up awainst rubber odor. She talked in the presence of a 
higher official and there was intimation that only that day 
or week a customer particularly wrought up over an offen- 
satisfied. 


sive smelling rubber raincoat had been finally 


She told how, when raincoats were first received at the store 
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they were aired in an open space for several days befor 

being placed on display. This helped some, but was by no 
means satisfactory since after another few days the od 

always came back. 

“You come to us for our opinion on deodorized rain 
coats as the representative of a manufacturer,” exclaimed 
the quick spoken buyer in an upper Fifth Avenue estab 
lishment. “We say, it’s time you rubber manufacturers 
woke up. You have the right foot forward. Good luck 
and good day.” 


Blames Smell for Loss of Sales 


Fully as forthright, if more loquacious, was the genial 
buyer for an equally well known department store further 
downtown on the West Side. He was glad there was ons 
manufacturer who realized that if he was to sell raincoats 
he must overcome “that disagreeable smell,’’ and he added, 
significantly, that sales in the raincoat line had been very 
bad since a year ago last August. What was more he 
seemed to give the combination of smell and the growing 
public dislike for it more blame for this situation than he 
did the well known depression. 

Even the busy, taciturn buyer of the well patronized 
shop on Fourth Avenue, just above Fourteenth Street, 
visited early in the survey, said with grim promptness, 
“deodorized raincoats—if the price is right we'll sell ‘em 
all right.” And over on Broadway a woman buyer invited 
the investigator to put her on the trail of a deodorized or 
reodorized coat, saying without hesitation she would buy 
them in preference to other grades if there was no 
increase in price. 

As to whether simple killing of the rubber odor or sub 
stitution for it of a perfumed or other positive odor was the 
better policy for the rubber manufacturer, there was, curi- 
ously, no such agreement among the buyers as there was 
on the other points covered, and a variety of interesting 
ideas were brought out, showing again, incidentally, what a 
considerable amount of thinking the New York buyers have 
been doing about the matter. Yet, if a majority opinion 
were to be sought, there is not much doubt that it would 
favor simply a good clean smell, rather than a perfume or 
The Brooklyn store buver told 
of above might be said to have put the prevailing ideas 
aptly with his own coined word—a “newsome’”’ odor. 


great 


markedly artificial scent. 


Still, there was, obviously, much to be said on the other 
side. There was, for instance, the opinion of the woman 
buyer in the big Fifth Avenue shop who thought that it 
would be very nice if the raincoats could be scented— Jas- 
mine for women and girls and Carnation Rose for men. 

Then, there was the thoughtful man who held that what- 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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Scene at the 
Rubber Trading 
Ring on the 
Opening Day of 
the Merged Ex- 
changes 


Pach Bros. 


Commodity Exchange Operates 
In New Quarters 


L.THOUGH the Commodity Exchange, Inc., has for- 

mally been in effect since May 1, the actual merger 

under one roof did not take place until Wednesday, 
July 5, at 9:45 A. M. when the new quarters were opened 
at 81 Broad Street, New York City. The Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc. is a merger of the Rubber Exchange, N. Y. 
Hide Exchange, National Metal Exchange and the National 
Raw Silk Exchange. Elaborate ceremonies marked the 
opening when President Jerome Lewine put the trading 
rings officially in operation. 

Richard Whitney, President of the New York Stock 
xchange, speaking extemporaneously, told the assembled 
members and guests that the Commodity Exchange could 
rely upon the complete cooperation and advice of the New 
York Stock Exchange, that it filled a definite need in the 
field of business and that the two exchanges would be 
happy to work together in behalf of “decent business.” He 
felicitated the Commodity Exchange membership on their 
achievement of a consolidated market and declared the pres- 
ent a most propitious time for the opening of the new 
market. 

Mr. Lewine, in declaring the exchange officially open, 
said: 

“In opening this Exchange for trading we are both 
carrying on and beginning. We are carrying on the activi- 
ties of the four exchanges which have joined to form this 
central market. We are carrying on markets which had 
their inception in the heyday of prosperity; which have 
passed through one of the most troublous periods the busi- 
ness world has known and which are emerging now in the 
clear light of a better day. 


“But this formal opening signifies more than a joinder 
of physical facilities, great as are the conveniences which 
that accomplishment alone must afford to all members of the 
Exchange and to all who utilize the several markets. In 
merging the four markets into one, we are but taking the 
first step in preparation for a period of greater activity, 
of greater opportunity and of wider service to commerce 
and industry. 

“I welcome you, in behalf of Commodity Exchange, to 
the opening of a growing market. It is a growing market 
because the commodities which are represented on this floor 
have experienced an extraordinary growth in their use in 
the past and because, with a return to the normal in busi- 
ness, that growth, momentarily interrupted, must continue. 
The eye, when it looks on the Exchange floor, sees its 
physical structure and its most active market as it is—a 
great nerve centre of business. Commodity Exchange, to- 
day, takes rank as one of the foremost commodity ex- 
changes of the world. 

“On this floor will converge influences which arise in 
such remote parts as the East Indies, Japan and the Straits 
our Western plains and those of the Argen- 


Settlements 
South 


tine-—the mining districts of this continent and of 
America. 

“Our Exchange, it is hoped, will increase in usefulness 
tu business and in service to the nation. We are large pro- 
ducers of some of the commodities traded in on this floor. 
We are the largest consumer of those commodities which 
are produced outside our borders. The facilities offered by 
Commodity Exchange have a value at every state of the 


business cvcle for those who would make the intelligent 











Blackstone Studios 


JEROME LEWINE 
President of Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


anticipation of the day an immediate accomplishment. At 
every state of the cycle they have a value tor those who 
would insure hazardous of all 
business risks. 


against one of the most 


“Part of the work of making this a useful and efficient 
market was accomplished years ago when the constituent 
exchanges were formed. Part of that work had been done 
laboriously through the many months when the most minute 
details of organization and operation were being worked 
out. The thanks of the Exchange must go to those who 
devoted their time and thought to this work of building. 
In this conjunction, | would like to mention the names of a 
few of those members who have done such excellent and 
unselfish work: |]. Chester Cuppia, Floyd Y. Keeler, John 
L. Julian, Harold L. Bache, Charles Slaughter, William E. 
Bruyn, Paolino Gerli, Charles Muller, Frank W. Lovatt, 
Edward L. McKendrew, I. Henry Hirsch, Addison B. 
Hall, Irving J. Martin H. Wehncke. 


“Even with all these efforts we could not have accom- 
plished the desired merger without the untiring and intel- 
ligent assistance and guidance of our able counsel, Mr. 
Julius B. Baer. I tender my thanks to these members and 
to Mr. Baer for their cooperation in bringing about this 
merger. 


Louis and 


“We are setting in motion the machine which has been 
constructed, confident of its ability to work smoothly, to 
withstand stress and to fulfill a useful destiny.” 

The merger of these exchanges into a single unit had 
been talked about for several vears but it was not until 
about four years ago that discussions were held between 
officials of the separate exchanges looking towards the 
formation of a commodity exchange. Prominent in the 
negotiations which have led up to the present merger have 
been the rubber exchange executives, Mr. F. R. Hender- 
son, the first president, Mr. J. L. Julian and Charles 


I 
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lulius Baer, cx 
foremost lega 


Slaughter, succeeding presidents, and Mr. 
author of “Commodity Exchanges” and 
authority on such exchanges. 

The present officers are: President, Jerome Lewine 
Vice-Presidents, J. Chester Cuppia, Paolina Gerli, E. | 
McKendrew, Ivan Reitler and Charles Slaughter; Treas 
urer, F. Y. Keeler; Secretary, Walter Dutton. 

Membership is limited to 1015, and can only be a 
quired by purchase. It is pointed out that the individua 
memberships of the four exchanges were valued at a tota 
of about $30,000 on the basis of their maximum valu 
previous to the merger, with the price of individual mem 
berships quoted around $900 on May Ist and a high o 
$3,900 each since that date. 

A single fast ticker system, combining the quotation: 
formerly transmitted from the four separate exchanges o1 
four separate ticker systems, has been installed by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. It was placed in 
operation with the opening of the commodity exchange 
In place of manual self-winding ticker operation, which in 
the past has distributed quotations from the four exchanges 
at about 200 characters per minute, there will be rapid 
central automatic, transmission at a speed of 300 char 
acters per minute. The familiar, glass-domed tickers will be 
speeded up to be used in the new commodity ticker service. 

The various trading rings on the floor of the new ex- 
change, dealing in silver, tin, copper, rubber, silk and hides, 
are connected with the central ticker transmission point on 
the floor of the exchange by an especially designed fast 
belt conveyor system. This belt system insures the immedi- 
ate handling of quotations from each ring to the ticker 
transmitter. The great speed of the belt will cut the time 
between the transaction on the floor and the appearance 
of the quotation in brokers’ offices to a matter of split 
seconds. 


According to Julius Baer, of Baer & Marks, Counsel 
to the Exchange, there are four main advantages which have 
been gained by the merger. First, the greater ease and ef- 
ficiency in trading made possible by unified operation ; sec- 
ond, a broader market created for the commodities dealt in ; 
third, a single membership permits trading in all four 
markets ; fourth, greater flexibility afforded by housing sev- 
eral trading rings and posts under one roof. 


Outlook for Rubber 


A review of the rubber market and the operation of 
the merged exchanges is made by Clifford C. Johnson of 
the Johnson Rubber Co., in the special Commodity Supple- 
ment of the July 3rd Journal of Commerce. In this article 
Mr. Johnson reviewed the origin of the rubber exchange on 
February 15, 1926, and gave a brief history of that exchange 
up to the time of the merger. Regarding the outlook for 
rubber he stated that it was “promising.’’ He said that 
rubber at present prices permit only the largest estates to 
operate without loss but the large majority of producers 
cannot operate at present prices if allowances are made 
for depreciation and interest. Mr. Johnson added that up 
to 1932 the United States consumed over 50% of the 
world’s rubber but since that time, due to the depression 
and to the establishment of foreign plants by American 
rubber manufacturers, the percentage has fallen below 50%. 
Some countries showed an average increase of 25% in rub- 
ber consumption during 1932 over 1931. However, if the 
present U. S. consumption rate continues for the next 
twelve months, the percentage for this country will again 
exceed 50%, and world’s consumption will total over 700,- 
000 tons and the world’s stocks would be decreased to an 
equivalent of less than ten months’ supply. 
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The Trend of 


Latex Equipment Development 


Although Some Existing Eauipment is Suitable for 
Latex, Market is Ready for Special Latex Machines 


By GEORGE D. KRATZ* 


terest in the use and application of rubber latex is in 

the fact that in many instances it has been found to 
lend itself well for use on existing machines. The oppor- 
tunity to apply a new substance and obtain hitherto un- 
obtainable effects without a cash expenditure naturally ap- 
pealed to many manufacturers. 

In the textile industry latex solutions can be readily 
substituted for rubber cements in the tanks of most spread- 
ing machines. A better impregnation is thus obtained and 
the fire hazard is entirely eliminated. The same is true 
with textile coating machines where latex pastes or very 
heavy solutions are employed. 

In the paper industry, latex coatings have been success- 
fully applied on an inclined bed coating machine, simply 
substituting the latex solution for the coating previously 
employed. Kraft paper has been successfully laminated by 
substituting a latex adhesive in the tank of an ordinary 
asphalt machine, making the run without the application of 
heat. Latex coatings have also been applied to paper board, 
directly on the board machine, by use of a simple attach- 


P’ ISSIBLY one of the reasons for the widespread in- 


ment. 

In the manufacture of twines and cordage latex may be 
in some instances employed directly in the size box of the 
polishing machine. In those cases, where waterproofing 
effects are the chief consideration, it may be employed 
alone. In other instances it may be combined with the 
starch or whatever other substance may be employed to im- 
part the desired characteristics to the final product. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that in each of the 
above instances the results obtained represent all that is 
to be desired or to approximate maximum efficiency. They 
have been, of necessity, largely makeshift methods until 
the value of this new material had been to a certain extent 
demonstrated and until the general economic situation ad- 
justed itself so that the manufacturer could seriously con- 
sider the purchase of new equipment. 

For example, in the coating of paper with latex solu- 
tions, many existing machines are not available on account 
of inadequate drying facilities. Where the machine is 
equipped with festoon driers, the solution may be readily 


*Consulting Rubber Chemist, 50 Church St., New York City. 





Reverse Coating Machine 


Used for laying perfect surface finishes. 
verse roll principle actually casts the desired 


The re- 


finished surface on the base material. These 

machines are built in various designs to meet dif- 

ferent requirements. (John Waldron Corp., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) 


applied. Many types of asphalt machines are not, however, 
equipped with festoon driers, but simply fitted with two 
large drying cans or cylinders. This permits running lami- 
nated stock with latex adhesives, but hardly allows coating 
one side only, as the wet surface comes in direct contact 
with the second drying cylinder before it is properly dried. 
The same is true in the case of many of the machines 
usually employed in the waxing of paper. In this instance 
there is practically no drying capacity and the machine is 
not suitable for latex solutions. 

Similar objections exist in the application of latex solu- 
tions to twines, and other types of cordage. The solutions 
cannot always be applied at the desired point in the opera- 
tion. In other instances, where vulcanization is required, 
this must be carried on as a supplementary operation. 

In the dipped goods field latex solutions appeared at 
first to offer a direct substitution for the rubber cements 





























































previously employ« l It was found, however, that the 


as it first appeared. The pigments, colors, vulcanizing 1n- 
, must be in an extremely fine state of division 


to settle out on standing. Even 
prepared solutions it has been 


gredients, etc 
to eliminate a tendency 
with the carefully 
necessary to devise special agitating devices for the latex 


most 


solution tanks 


One of the reasons for this is due to the fact that 
latex solutions of a relatively high rubber concentration 
have a much lower viscosity than rubber cements. A latex 
solution of 38% rubber concentration has but a slightly 
higher viscosity constant than that of water itself. A solu- 


tion of rubber in naphtha, however, is infinitely thicker 
than naphtha alone. Naturally, 
settle in latex solutions is much greater than in the case 
of rubber cements 

Another between latex solutions and rubber 
cements is found in their inability to withstand agitation. 
A rubber cement improves with agitation—up to a certain 
point—whereas quite the reverse is true with latex solutions. 
The latter are usually prone to thicken or coagulate with 
too much 


the tendency of solids to 


ditterence 


Under certain conditions they are al- 

Friction at the side wall of the 
container, in the bearings of the agitator, or, in fact, at 
any place below the surface of the latex solution, may 
eventually cause coagulation, poor product, and the loss of 
the solution in the tank 

The above is mentioned simply to point out that in the 
designing of equipment or machinery for the processing 
of latex, certain points must be taken into consideration, 


stirring 


most sure to do so 


which have hitherto not been necessary or have remained 
unnoticed 
In the manufacture of dipped goods, whatever has been 
done so far to substitute latex solutions for rubber cements 
and this is only the beginning—is chiefly due to the in- 
genuity of the individual manufacturer. He has his own 
processes which he has largely worked out for himself. 
There are at present no sources of supply from which he 
can obtain the necessary equipment which will permit ex- 
pansion without disclosing the results of his own individual 
efforts. In this decided field for the 


respect there is a 


transition from cements to latex solutions was not as simple 
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Cameron Laminating Machine 


Illustrated is a three ply laminating machine suit- 
able for latex adhesives for combining various ma- 
terials as glassene, paper, board, fabric, cellophane, 


etc. A 60% concentration latex solution ‘s advised. 
The machine is equipped for belt drive but direct 
connected motor drive may be furnished. It is 
built in various widths from 22 to 72 inches. 
(Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


equipment manufacturer. The same is true in other lines of 
manufacture. 

What has been said about dipped goods applies in even 
greater extent in the other industries. Textiles, paper, 
cordage, and the vast number of other industries in which 
latex is applicable, has a definite use, and an ultimate pur- 
are all suffering from lack of equipment—that is, 
the proper equipment. 


pose, 


The industry is new. The possibilities in latex within 
the rubber industry and without—and the latter is the 
largest field—are not yet known. But this is evident- 
that the equipment manufacturer who is alive to the pos- 
sibilities before him, has a ready market for latex machin- 
ery, properly designed for the purpose intended. And the 
manufacturer, or potential manufacturer, of latex products 
is now ready for such a market. 


Descriptions of New and Improved 


Rubber Machinery and Equipment 


Gordon Two-Stage Plasticator 


HI latest development in Plasticators is the 20-inch 
Straight illustrated here. 
The design is the result of five years of steady develop 


Line, Two-Stage machine 
ment, during which time each new machine has shown su- 


periority over preceding ones, but the straight line type 
number of new features. 
One of these features is the ability of the 20-inch ma- 


chine to receive 


of machine embodies a 


rubber at once, thus sav- 
ing considerable handling and labor. It produces from 
5,500 Ibs. to 8,500 Ibs. per hour of what is called “first 
pass” smoked sheet. 

While the head of the Straight Line Plasticator is ex- 
actly the same as in previ the amount of work- 


a whole bale of 


us models, 


ing done in the first stage is much greater. It is for this 
reason the horsepower will be about twenty per cent 
and that the plasticity will be much better and 
uniform. 


greater 


more 


A bale of rubber, put into the machine by mechanical 
means is pressed down upon the screw with just suffi- 
cient force to enable the latter to bite off chunks of such 
size as it can push forward into the first stage. There 
the rubber is passed over the rounded tops of the triple 
thread screw, again and again, until it reaches a wide groove 
at the end of this type of Very little forward 
pressure is generated up to this point, but two plows of 
special shape take the rubber out of the groove and lift 


screw. 


it into the second stage at a pressure of upwards of 1,000 
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lbs. per square inch. At this point is a two-thread forc- 

ing screw which boosts the pressure up to a maximum of 

2,500 Ibs. per square inch and forces it through the knead- 
ng head where the final work of plastication is accom- 
ished. 





Gordon Plasticator 


The rotor is carried on very large and heavy roller 
bearings because of the great necessity of holding it cen- 
tral. The actual loads carried by these bearings are small 
as compared with their ratings. There is, of course, a 
very large thrust developed by the forcing action of the 
second stage screw, and this is taken care of by a large 
Kingsbury Thrust Bearing especially designed for the ma- 
chine. It is housed in a rigid, oil-tight chamber with elabo- 
rate means provided for keeping out dirt or grit of any 
kind. The-continuous load carrying capacity of this big 
water-cooled thrust bearing is 600,000 Ibs. 

The design, is equally adapted for slow speed or high 
speed motor drive. The jack shaft turns at about 100 
k. P. M. and is carried on a special all-steel base with 
a collar-oiling pillow block on each side. It carries a slow 
speed flexible coupling for connection to a reduction unit 
or to a slow speed motor. 600 H. P. is required at 
000 to 720 R. P. M., or 100 to 120 R. P. M. 

The weight of the machine proper is 65,000 Ibs., the 
jack shaft assembly 8,500 Ibs., and the 600 H. P. reduc- 
tion unit 25,000 Ibs., or a total weight of 98,500 Ibs. (Far- 


rel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn.). 


Swendeman Steam Trap 
The Swendeman model F steam trap illustrated here is 
the latest type brought out by J]. E. Swendeman, Inc., 171 
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Camden St., Boston, and the manufacturer claims a num- 
ber of advantages for it over previous types. The three 
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features of the trap are: The “Tell-U-When,” a device 
which indicates at a glance if the valve is wire drawn and 
wasting steam; the air vent which continuously discharges 
the air as it comes into the trap, assuring a cure for air- 
bound conditions; the union connection which permits the 
replacing of valve and seat in three minutes. 

It is stated that with this trap steam lives free from 
air at all times and prevents waste of steam. It is de- 
signed for low and high pressures and all parts are easy 
of access for examination and repair. It also effects savings 
in time waiting for equipment to warm up. These traps 
are rated from O to 40 Ibs. pressure to 0 to 300 Ibs., and 
are available for pipe sizes from ™% inch to 2 inches. 


Lancirick Mixer 
The operating principle of the Lancirick Mixer is based 
upon scientific findings. It is designed to produce a high 
quality mix, and is suitable for either dry or wet batches. 
It is particularly adaptable for the mixing of rubber cements 
or dopes of any consistency. 

The pan of the mixer slowly revolves in an opposite 
direction to the travel of the mixing blades, this action 
producing an ever changing current of the materials to be 
mixed. Because of the position of the mixing blades and 
the optional introduction of a roller to produce a kneading 





Lancirick Mixer 


action, a perfect distribution of the batch components is 
assured, producing a smooth silky rubber mass free from 
lumps or unmixed particles of compound. The position 
of the mixing blades and roller is off center and close to 
the edge of the pan. They are adjustable and can be fixed 
to clear the bottom of the pan for any given distance. They 
are also readily removed to permit easy cleaning. 

The pan rests on a turntable, keeping its place by weight 
and contact with lugs to prevent slipping. It is removed 
by lifting clear of the machine. One pan in reserve can 
replace the one taken from the machine when the batch 
is mixed and can be transported to that place in the plant 
where the batch is to be used. 

The Lancirick principle greatly reduces the mixing 
time, yet distributes all ingredients evenly throughout the 
batch. This is particularly noticeable where colors are used. 

Lancirick Mixers have ball bearing throughout, and are 
equipped with a V belt drive, or they can be arranged for 
direct motor drive. (Spadone Machine Company, Selling 
Agents, 122 East 25th St., New York City). 








Thropp Large Washer Cutter 
Rubber Washer Cutter No. 3 


] HE Automatic Power 
is an automatic machine that rubber washers 
a 


after e\ ive been cured. This machine also cuts rub- 


cuts 





Thropp Washer Cutter 


ber washers in the raw state for filling molds. It will cut 
round, square, or flat rubber washers from 11%” to 2%," 
in diameter. The narrowest width it will cut is 1/16’, 
the largest 1%". It uses a power driven large circular 
knife, which runs in water revolving between two dies, 
and a set of feed rollers that feed through these dies. 
The machine has two different speeds, 80 and 114 cuts 
per minute. It is very heavy in construction and all the 
bearings are either hardened or ball bearing. The machine 
is driven by a direct motor drive with push button control. 

It uses a 2 H. P. motor, weighs 1,000 lbs., and has an 


overall length of 80% width 41”; and height 55%” 
(Wm. R. Thropp & Sons Co., Trenton, N. J.). 
The Bristle Wrinkle Boy 
HE name “Wrinkle Boy” was adopted because this 


machine has replaced boys or other hand labor used 
hold out wrinkles. Not only does this 
installation in a short time, 


in so many mills to 


‘machinery pay for its very 





Wrinkle Boy 


but performs its duty better than is possible with hand 
labor, state its makers. 

The Bristle Wrinkle Boy is used extensively on sur- 
face coated or tacky goods, under rubber spreaders, on 
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oil cloth, artificial leather, waterproofed and oilproofed 


fabrics, also for removing wrinkles or calender creases 
on cotton goods. The patent center on this brush pre- 


vents the goods from creeping to either side of the ma- 


chine. (The Bristle Stretcher Co., Mansfield, Mass.). 


Surface Temperature Pyrometer 


In most plants where a surface temperature Pyrometer 
is required it is usually impossible for one form of thermo- 
couple to satisfactorily serve all requirements. 

A Pyrometer with a thermo-couple designed for one 
application is often useless for reading surface temperatures 
of another. A thermo-couple designed for mold or platen 
use would be of little value for taking the temperature of 
rolls or cylinders in motion. Likewise, a thermo-couple de- 
signed for taking temperatures of bearings or other similar 
metal surfaces, could not be used for taking temperatures 
of rubber, or tires or other non-metallic surfaces. 

Prior to the development by Illinois Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc., 141 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, of the “Alnor” 
Combination Pyro Point Contact Pyrometer it was often 
necessary to have two or more surface type pyrometers 
to serve for the various requirements found in the rubber 
plant, paper mill or fabric plant. 

With the “Alnor” Pyro Point as many as five entirely 


rome 














Surface Temperature Pyrometer 
With Carrying Case 


different styles of thermo-couples can be used with the 
same instrument: Prod Type for metallic surfaces such 
as bearings; Mold Type for either metallic or non-metallic 
surfaces such as molds, platens, etc.; Needle Point Type 
for tires, rubber or similar material where temperature 
under the surface is desired; Ribbon Type for revolving 
rolls or cylinders; Welded Type for taking temperatures of 
liquids, gases or any similar application. 

The “Alnor” Pyro Point is a self-contained instru- 
ment weighing only about two pounds with thermo-couple. 
It has a removable arm which supports the thermo-couple. 
This arm can be revolved 360° and the thermo-couples 
can be attached or adjusted to one of several angles, thus 
making it possible to read temperatures in crevices or open- 
ings not possible otherwise. 
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Gas Fired Steam Generators 


MALL rubber factories requiring limited quantities 
of steam for occasional purposes or large plants with 
need for quick steam in various departments will find 
the gas fired steam generators made by the Syracuse Steam 
Generator, Inc., South Ave. & Grant Place, Syracuse, N. 





Syracuse Steam Generator 


Y., of interest. Two general types are available, the 
“Ideal” flueless model, and the “Clincher” flue boiler in 
sizes from 4% to 5 H. P. for the former and 1% to 7% 
H. P. for the latter type. 

The flueless models are made of 90 per cent copper, 
making it possible to get up steam in 3 minutes and high 
pressure steam in 12 minutes. They operate from low 
to 100 lbs. pressure. The flue type models are of heavy 
boiler plate construction and can be operated from an 
ounce pressure to 100 Ibs. They are designed for low 
water return lines. All boilers are inspected, and stamped. 


Falk-Rawson Coupling 


Illustrated is the new Falk-Rawson 4-Duty Coupling 
which is said to perform four important duties—it starts, 
couples, cushions and limits the load. 





It makes possible important savings in electrical equip- 
ment—motors and controls—protects the machine or the 
product being made by affording smooth gradual starting 


OVERLOAD 
FRICTIONAL 
LININGS 


STARTING 
FRICTIONAL 
LININGS 





Four-Duty Coupling 


and cushioning of overloads. It frequently cuts electrical 
bills by reducing inrush current and allowing the selec- 
tion of smaller motors, operating closer to their maximum 
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capacities. In addition, it eliminates the need of shear pin 
couplings and fulfills the functions of a flexible coupling. 

The primary function of the Falk-Rawson Coupling is 
as an automatic starter, centrifugally operated. It accom- 
plishes this function in extremely simple fashion. Essential- 
ly, the construction involves merely two drum-shaped mem- 
bers, one attached to the driving shaft and the other to the 
driven shaft. Between driving and driven members are in- 
serted two sets of floating segments, made usually of brake 
lining reinforced with lead; the amount of lead being cal- 
culated to give the required centrifugal pressure for carry- 
ing the load. 

The outer segments are actuated by the driving mem- 
ber and the inner by the driven member. The two give 
just the right combination of smooth starting and over- 
load protection. (Falk Corp., Milwaukee. ) 





Screw Micrometer Gage for Rubber 
Specimens 

N RESEARCH Paper No. 549, published in the May 

number of the Bureau of Standards Journa! of Ke- 
search, the use of screw micrometers in place of dial gages 
for measuring the dimensions of soft rubber test speci- 
mens is discussed, and three types of screw micrometer 
gages which are being used for this purpose are described. 
The difficulty in determining the point at which the spin- 
dle and anvil are just in contact with a soft specimen is 
overcome in these gages by the use of electrical contacts 
and a suitable indicating device. By this means the com- 
pression of the rubber during the gaging process has been 
reduced to a point where measurements can be made with 
a precision of about 0.0002 inch. Comparative figures are 
given showing the dimensions of soft rubber parts meas- 
ured with micrometer gages, dial gages, and where pos- 
sible, computed from volumes. The time required to make 
measurements with the micrometer gage is somewhat 
greater than with the dial gage. The advantage lies in 
the inherent accuracy of the screw and the fact that the 
compression of the material at contact points is greatly 
reduced. 


Transparent Dipped Rubber Goods 


NEW diffusion method for manufacturing trans- 

parent hot-vulcanized dipped articles from latex con- 
centrates is described by the well-known rubber expert 
Dr. R. Dittmar, Graz, according to the Berlin correspond- 
ent of Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, in a re- 
cent issue. Jatex, a concentrate obtained by centrifuging 
latex (E.P. 219,635, 1923) which after evaporation to 40 
per cent gives a film as clear as glass, is used as dipping 
fluid. The articles are dipped at 40 deg. followed by 
vulcanization in a bath made by dissolving 100 grams or 
more of the finest sulphur in 1000 c.c. benzol. Part of 
the sulphur remains on the bottom of the vessel and main- 
tains saturated solution when the temperature goes up, and 
as sulphur is taken up during the vulcanization process. 
To promote the reaction is used an addition of 20 grams 
Vulcafor ZDC (zinc di-ethylene carbamate). A dip from 
6 to 12 sec. in this solution is used, followed by vulcaniza- 
tion for 30-40 min. at 122 deg. C. This procedure elimi- 
nates the mixing and dissolving apparatus, and the _ar- 
rangement for regeneration of gasoline, required in the hot- 
vulcanization in gasoline solutions. The use of Jatex and 
the elimination of added activators and protective colloids 
result in a perfectly transparent film of extra long life. 
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Preparation and Crystallization of Pure Ether- 
Soluble Rubber Hydrocarbon 


R' BBER hydrocarbon from latex has been purified 
at the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., by 
trypsin to remove 
The natural 
rubber were 

The ether- 
soluble portion of the purified rubber was crystallized from 
dilute solutions at low temperatures. A special apparatus 
was devised for the microscopical examination of the crys 


a method which involved the use of 
protein absorbed on the rubber particles. 
h alwavs occur in crude 


rubber during purification 


anti-oxidants whi 


used to protect the 


talline hydrocarbon By its means, the growth of crys- 
tals was witnessed, and the melting point and refractive 
indices were determined 

The crystals are spherulites composed of many fine 
needles [hey have a consistent melting point at approxi 
mately 10° ¢ he retractive indices are e—1.535 and # 
1.583 at le Che index of the melted crystals is 1.525 
ee ai” t Assuming that the molecule contains no more 
than 100 carbon atoms and that the crystals are a single 


substance, ultimate analysis indicates that the composition 
is (C.H.)x. 

Details of this investigation are published in Research 
Paper No. 544 in the April number of the Bureau of 


Standards Journal of Research 


Market for Rubber Toy Balloons in Belgium 
rubber balloons—used chiefly for advertising 


’ | )\ 
purposes—find a ready sale in Belgium states Henri 


Turcot, Canadian Trade Commissfoner, in the April 24, 
1933, issue of Trade & 
Belgian plant is engaged in the manufacture of balloons, 
but this concern, besides effecting fairly substantial ship- 


Canadian Commerce. Only one 


ments abroad, appears to enjoy a veritable monopoly of 
Current prices, f.o.b. works, of the 
Belgian made article are 


the domestic market 
as follows, Belgian francs being 


converted into Canadian currency at par: 
Prices of To. Ballo ms per Gross 


Circumference 


when fully Printed on Printed on 


inflated Plain One Side Two Sides 
20 inches S11 $1.55 $1.69 
24 ' 1.2/ 1.72 1.89 
28 1.63 2.14 2.30 
32 1.82 2.35 2.50 
x aS, 2.78 3.00 
40 2.60 3.40 3.61 
44 3.64 4.42 4.61 
52 48 5.89 6.05 
60 7.28 7.58 
"1) » 40 11.00 11.40 


With valves the price is $0.55: with cardboard tubes, 
$1.10; and with wire supports, $0.97 additional per gross. 


Discounts are granted for quantities, as follows: 25 
gross, 5 per cent; 50 gross, 7 per cent; 100 gross, 10 per 
cent: and 200 gross, or over, 20 per cent Balloons 


solely of the round tvpe—offered for sale in Belgium are 


packed one gross to a carton, the carton being supplied free 


of charge, in assorted colors of white, red, blue, green, 
yellow, and orange, or of white, yellow and orange, the 
latter combination being moré particularly designed for 


advertising 


In the case oO 


7 
aloo 


1f variegated colors, which do 
not ‘seem to be in great demand, prices as appearing in the 
above table are increased by 10 per cent. Printing may 
extend to three lines and comprise a maximum of twenty 
and they are 


letters; otherwise, special cuts are required, 
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invoiced at cost price. It is important to note that delivery 
of the balloons ordered may be spread over a period of 
six months, purchasers thus being assured of having at all 
times fresh goods for distribution. Despite this measure 
of precaution, it is reported that the wastage through pin- 
holes or breakage amounts to approximately 5 per cent. 

Terms of payment are as a rule 30 days from end of 
month, but it is believed that for imported balloons cash 
against documents on presentation would be quite accept- 
able. There is a steady demand throughout the year for 
toy rubber balloons; however, the height of the buying 
season is from March up to the end of the summer. Or- 
ders for the foreign article should be solicited at the latest 
in January. 

The customs duty on toy rubber balloons entering Bel- 
gium is 23 per cent ad valorem, while the luxury tax to 
which they are subject amounts to 9 per cent, this tax ap- 
plying equally to the locally manufactured article. 


Better Smelling Rubber Raincoats 
(Continued from Page | 54) 


ever the odor it should be agreed upon by all the manu- 
facturers lest in the long run it become imperative for 
stores to stock up wiith coats of as many odors as there 
were colors in David’s coat. And over against that idea 
the belief of another buyer that manufacturers should use 
the odorization as a trade mark, each firm having its own 
particular raincoat odor. Still another old timer in the 
trade brought up the fact that when wet—as in the sub- 
way or crowded buildings—rubber coat odor increased in 
strength and reasoned that this would, perhaps, occur with 
the reodorization scents. Therefore, he believed, whatever 
scent might be used to supplant the rubber odor it should be 
very faint. 

This would suggest, of course, that despite the interest 
of the buyers, and the antipathy of the buyer public to bad 
product odors, their elimination might not be so simple, 
after all. Yet, as the writer is in a position to state with 
sound authority, the problem of deodorizing or reodorizing 
raincoats is simple compared to many the synthetic aromatic 
industry has already solved with such satisfaction that the 
solution is everywhere taken for granted today. It has, 
for example, completely abolished the revolting fish oil 
smell which once characterized all our printing inks; it has 
taken the sour smell from our smoother coated magazine 
papers; it has given real leather odor to artificial leather ; 
it has forever ousted the nauseating smell of finishing oils 
used in wool, silk and other textile products. And at a 
cost surprisingly low, even negligible. It can and, of course, 
eventually will do the same for rubber raincoats, and indeed 
all the increasingly numerous and ingenious products of 
the whole rubber industry. 


Swedish Tariff Rates 


Our attention has been called to the fact that the tariff 
duties on rubber goods in Sweden, as reported in the ar- 
ticle “Foreign Tariff Walls Against American Rubber 
Goods,” in our May, 1933, issue, were not correctly given 
as to tires. The other duties as given were correct. We 
are advised by the Swedish Consulate General in New 
York, that the duty on solid tires is .80 crowns per kilo- 
gram, 1.20 crowns per kilogram on pneumatics, and .50 
crowns per kilogram on inner tubes. The 3.50 crown 
tax, given in the article mentioned, is an excise tax applied 
to all tires or parts thereof sold in Sweden, whether manu- 
factured locally or imported from other countries. [ Eprtor. ] 
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ng A Word to the Wise over 40,000 tons. At the end of May American manu- 
r- facturers had on hand or in transit 297,000 tons, which 
st N AN address in New York the other day on the would represent less than 7% months’ supply at the 
National Industrial Recovery act, Donald R. average consumption rate for the second quarter. 
| - Richberg, general counsel of the National Recov- Assuming an additional 50,000 tons was held by them 
to ery Administration, issued a warning which strikes in foreign markets, they would be covered for only 
p- home to the rubber industry with a directness which 834 months’ supply at their actual consumptive rate for 
is, to say the least, startling. Without comment—as the second quarter. Assuming that the fears that fac- 
the thoughts expressed by Mr. Richberg speak for tories will return to a short week, as expressed by the 
themselves—we reproduce the particular section of his manufacturer, are justified, a decreased consumption 
address to which we refer. to 30,000 tons monthly would, on the basis of the above 
“There is no choice presented to American business figures, indicate that manufacturers were covered for 
‘. between intelligently planned and controlled industrial less than 12 months’ supply and if the monthly con- 
- operations and a return to the gold-plated anarchy that sumption figure dropped to an average of 25,000 tons 
e masqueraded as “rugged individualism.” There is only they would have 14 months’ supply. 
a the choice presented between private and public elec- In regard to the London newspaper story, The 
e tion of the directors of industry. If the privately Financial News investigated the report (as published 
n elected boards of directors and the privately chosen in another paper) and learned that there had been no 
e managers of industry undertake their task and fulfill change in the Government policy on restriction issued 
4 their responsibility, they will end all talk of dictator- on March 19, 1932, when the official statement reported 
n ships and governmental control of business. But if that “under current conditions it was impossible to 
h they hold back and waste these precious hours, if they frame and operate a scheme for the effective regula- 
J take counsel with prejudice and doubt, if. they fumbie tion of rubber outputs.” 
. their great opportunity, they may suddenly find that it So much for the bubbles. 
has gone forever.” 
; ° 
: 7 
: Latex Development 
> Pricking Bubbles N A paper on Industrial Uses of Latex recently 
: S AN indication of how the rubber market. presented in England, D. F. Twiss points out 
' both here and abroad, responds to bearish state- that although at one time there was a tendency 
ments—often unauthenticated—two recent in- for prospective users of latex to follow the lines of 





stances might be cited. In this country in the middle 
of June a statement appeared in newspapers, attributed 
to a prominent tire manufacturer, to the effect that 
rubber manufacurers were covered with enough rubber 
for one to two years and that some manufacturers were 
unloading rubber. This bearish statement was imme- 
diately effective in causing a drop in rubber prices of 
about 50 points. The other instance occurred abroad 
when, on the same day, a statement was published in 
a London newspaper to the effect that Sir Philip Cun- 
liffe-Lister, Secretary of State for the Colonies, had 
been convinced of the folly of rubber restriction. Im- 
mediately there was a reduction in the price of rubber 
und rubber shares. 

In both cases an analysis of the situation showed 
the fallacy in the first instance of the reasoning, and 
in the latter case of the facts. As C. C. Johnson points 
out in the Journal of Commerce regarding the supply 
of rubber on hand in this country, consumption in the 
United States during May amounted to 44,000 tons and 
during June will be close to 50,000 tons, making a 
monthly average for the second quarter of the year of 


ordinary methods of dry rubber manufacture it was 
soon found that latex requires a technique of its own, 
which when followed enables latex to “find applica- 
tion on a considerable scale in industries which in the 
past were regarded as quite outside the rubber indus- 
try. It is always unsafe to prophesy,” continues Mr. 
Twiss, “but there is a distinct likelihood that the most 
important lines of development of latex manufactures 
will be supplementary to rather than competitive with 
the old established ‘heavy’ rubber industry.” 

It is well to keep this thought in mind for the great- 
est development in latex will probably not be in re- 
placing present methods of manufacture but in using 
latex as a material with which to enter new fields or 
industries heretofore not considered as markets for 
rubber products. To accomplish this most satisfac- 
torily it is best not to depend too much on the older 
established methods of rubber manufacture but to 
consider latex as a new material which requires new 
concepts of handling and manufacture. 
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Tire Factories Continue at Full Capacity; 
Ten Percent Wage and Salary Increase Made 





No Let-up in Sight for Two Months in Tire Production 
Schedules—Mechanical Plants Reported Busy—Salary 
and Wage Increases Welcomed by Factory Workers 





IRE plants throughout the country continued to operate at peak capacity 

throughout June and so far this month. Leaders in the industry expect 
this condition to hold throughout July and August with a let-down shortly 
thereafter. Other branches of the industry are operating on enlarged scales 
particularly mechanical goods manutfacturing—but until general construction 
throughout the country is resumed, little hope is held out for insulated wires, 


flooring. etc., used in buildings 


Coupled with this great activity, the in- 
dustry | restored some of the salaries and 
ied ~ vhich had been ut in past months Rubber Industry Code 
with the result that rubber centers like Ak At this writing (July 13) the 
ron have taken on a holiday air J gy Poa code being drawn up by leaders 
and salary increases, 1 ved by higher in the rubber industry for pres- 
piece work rate ave been mace possible, entation under the terms of the 
according to the statements which accom National Industrial Recovery Act 
panied the increases, by the immediate spurt has net yet been completely 
in business and the anticipation of a r drawn. The committee which has 
urn to norn naitions short been working on it for several 
he general letter issued to Goodyear em- weeks has been conferring with 
loyees ot me 14th announcing the in leaders in the industry in Akron. 
rease, wa follow New York and Cleveland and 
e 15th, a salaries, all after the mecessary changes are 
h es, and all base rates for Piece made and it appears satisfactory 
Work Operations in the | lyear rubber to all factions, it will be submit- 
factories and offices at Akron 1dsden and ted to the Board of Directors of 
; will increased 10 This the Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
1 increase will also apply to all Operating ciation for final approval before 
» Personnel in the United being transmitted to Hugh S. 
. Tohnson. National Recovery Ad- 
, . wera ‘ ministrator. 
i l Was a pani \ i explanatory 
te signed by P. W. Litchfield, president, 
Farly in Tune. 1929. we began to reduce Fun 5th: Serhe rling 5%. as of June Ist; 
’ man penses and inventories. When Firestone cotton mills, Fall River, 10%, 
ck market crash came at the end of Tune i4th: Goodrich (Akron, Los Angeles 
November, 1929. we had the shortest in Georgia), 10%, June 15th; Firestone, 10%, 
ventory of raw materials in many years Tune 15th Mohawk, 10%, Tune 16th: Den- 
T rere fy the past three years we had to man, i rease to De 3Ist levels. Tune 16th ; 
tinue the reduction of salaries and wages Coop ‘r, varving increase, Tune 16th: Good- 


vear. increased minimum hourly wage rate 


1 } " " , 
ind other expenses to meet changing con ; : . 
for labor to 45 cents for men and 34 cents 


ditions downward. At the present time we 
‘’ e the tide has definitely turned for the for women, June 2st; duPont, 10% in 
better in the United States We have a long crease im salaries, Tuly Ist i 

raw materials and believe that Other comnanies have also made increases 
oan the time to make increases in salaries but mn ficial announcements have been 
incl TT unticipating that future busi made 


vill justify this—and thus help to re - —— 
store purchasing power, which above all 


Hodgman Increasing Space 


else is necessary to bring back normal times.’ 


The reported increases by rubber factories Construction is being pushed rapidly on 
und tire fabric mills follow: Goodyear cot- two new buildings now being erected by the 
ton mills in Georgia and Massachusetts, 10%, Hodgman Rubber Company of Framing- 
Tune 10th; Goodyear (Akron, Gadsden, Los) ham, Mass., manufacturers of rubberized 


‘ 


Angeles 10%, June I5tl General, 10%, fabrics and specialties. These new struc- 


tures, built on land adjacent to their preset 
plant, will increase manufacturing space b 
more than a third. 

Decision to build was said to be force 
by an increased demand experienced during 
the past few months. It has also bee: 
found advisable to concentrate all Hodgmar 
manufacturing facilities at one point, par 
ticularly those departments now located at 
Malden, Massachusetts, which manufactur 
sporting goods, rubber bands and extrude 
products. 

The new buildings are expected to be com 
pleted about September 1, 1935 


OUTSIDE AKRON LABOR 
BEING INVESTIGATED 


Reports that Akron rubber factories wer: 
hiring outside labor recently resulted in ar 
inquiry by the City Council. Investigatio 
by the several rubber factories themselves 
were being made at the same time to deter 
mine if outsiders had been giving local ad 
dresses to obtain employment 

The inquiry started by the City Counci 
was the result of complaints made by work 
ers that residents of neighboring states had 
been flooding Akron and after establishing 
residence for a short time had been hire 
by the rubber factories. It was found, how 
ever, that the factory labor departments | 
sent owt investigators to guard against giv 
ing false addresses and that every precau 
tion was being made to protect local help. 


1a 


EFFORTS BEING MADE TO 
UNIONIZE RUBBER SHOPS 


Acting in the belief that the National Ir 
dustrial Recovery Act offers them an oppor 
tunity to unionize a number of open shop in 
dustries, organized labor is trying, accord- 
ing to Akron newspaper reports, to unionize 
the rubber industry in Akron \ meeting 
held in the Armory on June 30th was said t 
have resulted in 800 pledge cards by work 
ers indicating their willingness to join local 
chapters of a rubber workers union 1f 
formed. 


Thiokol Rights in Europe 

Thiokol Corporation of Yardville (Tren- 
ton), N. J., announces that through an ar 
rangement just consummated with the Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, Ltd., of London 
England, “Thiokol” will be made available 
for sale and distribution in Europe 

“Thiokol” is the oil-proof, synthetic rub- 
ber which, up to the present, has been man- 
ufactured solely in the United States and 
which is being used extensively in many 
industries. 

The Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd., is 
allied with the Monsanto Chemical Works 
of St. Louis, Mo. 
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(ire Makers Clash at Textile Code Hearings 
On Tire Fabric Mills Hours of Operation 





Contention of Larger Manufacturers That Limitation 

of Hours Tire Fabric Mills May. Operate Will 

Create Shortage Opposed by Seiberling Representing 
Smaller Plants 





N A spirited plea at the Cotton Textile Code hearings in Washington on- 


June 27, Charles A. Stillman, vice-president of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, stated that to limit tire fabric mill operations to 80 hours per week, 
is proposed in the Code, would not enable them to produce enough tire fabric 


to keep the tire plants of the “big four” operating full time. 


He asked that such 


fabric mills be permitted to operate 144 hours a week at the wages and hours 


f labor set by the code drawn up for the cotton textile industry. 
stated that he spoke for Goodrich, Firestone and VU. S. 


i\ddition to his own company. 

Opposed to this request, Frank A. Seiber- 
ling, president of Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany, representing a group of smaller tire 
factories, urged that all tire fabric mills be 
nerated alike—for the big tire manufac- 
turers and the smaller, stating that to per- 
mit the large tire factories to operate their 
fabric mills for 144 hours while the smaller 
tire plants had to purchase their fabrics from 
wuitside fabric mills operating only 80 hours 
1 week, would increase the cost of tire 
fabric to them at least 6 cents a pound and 


inake the cost of their tires at least 25 cents 
each more than those made by the larger 
tire plants 


Produce 50% of Fabric 

Mr. Stillman, in his argument, stated that 
the four companies he spoke for produced 
50 per cent of the nation’s tire fabric and 
70 per cent of the tires. He said that the 
o-called “big four” was in sympathy with 
the purposes of the cotton textile code “so 
far as it relates to hours of labor, working 
onditions, and wages of employes, and our 
‘ic mills will be glad to co-operate with 
textile industry in those matters.” 
should be decided that our 
fabric mills should be subject to this code, 
we, who represent more than 50 per cent 
of the tire fabric production, urge most 
strenuously that no restriction should be 
number of hours per week 


placed on the 
that the production machinery in the tire 
fabric industry may be operated,” he said. 


“We are opposed to the principle of plac- 
ing limitations upon the extent of use that 
may be made of productive machinery of any 
kind. In our view, the imposing of such re- 
strictions is uneconomic and tends to de- 
feat rather than to promote the purpose of 
the national recovery act.” 

Restrictions on the fabric plants would 
mean, he continued, that thousands of textile 
workers would be prevented from working 
although their services were urgently 
needed; that more thousands of tire workers 
would be thrown out of work for lack of 
materials. and that the artificial shortage 
would beost tire prices 

Mr. Seiberling, in his protest, declared: 
“All we are asking is equal opportunity. It 
is unfair to put us smaller manufacturers in 
the position of buying our fabric on an 80- 
hour week basis while the ‘big four’ is on 
a 144-hour week basis.” He asked that all 
tire fabric mills be permitted to operate at 
full strength until fall. By that time. he 
said, tire inventories will be back to normal 
and al! could operate on the 80-hour basis 
without hardship to anyone. 


Mr. Stillman 
Rubber Company in 


Mr. Stillman later said Mr. Seiberling 
hal misunderstood the request of the four 
companies for which he spoke. He pointed 
out that while he specifically asked that the 
tire fabric plants of the “big four” be ex- 
empted from the cotton textile code, he 
strenuously objected to imposition of any 
restriction on the number of hours per week 
during which any tire fabric producing ma- 
chinery might be used. This, he said, would 
cover the entire fabric industry, whether 
owned and operated as a subsidiary of a tire 
manufacturing plant or independently. 

The stand of Mr. Stillman was backed by 
Russell E, Watson of Johnson & Johnson, 
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Tire Prices Not Raised 

The rumored increase in tire prices, 
scheduled for July Ist according to re- 
ports, failed to materialize. Although 
raw materials are considerably higher 
today, compared to a month ago, it is 
felt in the industry that an increase 
now is inopportune and that no change 
should be made until it is found out 
how much manufacturing costs will 
increase when the industry is oper- 
ating under the code being drawn up 
under the terms of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 


manufacturers of surgical sundries, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Speaking for his concern 
and its two subsidiary textile mills, the 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corp., Gainesville, 
Ga., and the Chicopee Manufacturing Corp., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., Mr. Watson objected 
to limitation of machinery, claiming that it 
would throw more than 500 persons out of 
work in the two plants. He also argued that 
curtailment of machinery operation would 
substantially increase production costs, 


Seek to Abate Mold Tax 

Hearings were recently held in Akron on 
the request for an abatement of $16,000 in 
taxes by the B. F. 
rubber molds. The State Tax Commission 
taxed the molds but company attorneys claim 
that the molds should be classified as dies, 
which are exempt under the Ohio tax laws. 


Goodrich Company on 


Board of Waste Material Dealers 


Approve Committee Action on Code 


HE National Association of Waste 

Material Dealers, Inc., at a_ special 
meeting of its Board of Directors held in 
New York on June 30th approved all the 
preliminary steps that have been taken by 
its temporary committee under the National 
Industrial 
following resolution: 


Whereas, the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc., has been ad- 
vised by the National Industrial Recovery 
\dministration ‘that wherever possible 
counsel for joint action should be appointed 
in order that the various codes presented 
within an industry by the various branches 
be submitted to conference in order that a 
uniform code for the entire industry can 
be adopted” and has expressed further the 
opinion that “it is in this method that the 
associations can be of most help to the ad- 
ministration,” therefore be it resolved, that 
the Board of Directors of the National As- 
sociation of Waste Material Dealers, Inc.., 
authorize and approve the drawing up and 
filing of a code or codes covering all 
branches of the waste material industry. 
Said code or codes to be prepared by a co- 
ordinating committee representing every 
branch of the waste material industry. 
Any code or codes submitted to be approved 
first by the individual divisions of the Asso- 
ciation affected and the final code or codes 
to be approved by the Board of Directors 
and the membership at large. 

The committee was further authorized to 


Recovery Act and passed the 


negotiate with other associations in the in- 
dustry for the purpose of consolidating, if 
possible, all codes to be presented in behalf 
of the Waste Material Industry. 

The Board of Directors at the above 
mentioned meeting also authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee to cooperate with 
the Non-ferrous Ingot Metal Institute and 
the Aluminum Research Institute in the 
preparation of a code covering the Second- 
ary Metal Industry. 

In the consideration of the subject of a 
code or codes for the waste material indus 
try, the National Association of Waste Ma 
terial Dealers, Inc., proposes, with the as: 
sistance of proper legal advice, to scrutinize 
and analyze every code submitted either 
within the industry or by industries repre- 
senting consumers which in any way affects 
the interests of those engaged in the Waste 
Material Industry in order that no code 
may be approved which places unfair or 
unequitable restrictions on any branch of 
the industry. 

The Association invites those in the Waste 
Material Industry who approve of such a 
program, whether individual concerns or 
associations to work together in a genuine 
cooperative effort so that one of the na- 
tion’s largest industries may not be circum- 
scribed in its activities by restrictions im- 
posed by consumers or producers but may 
write its own code with due regard for 
those interests with which it is inter-re- 
lated. 








TRENTON NEWS 
Pocono Rubber Cioth Co. is operating 
with day and ht shiit and has orders 


America, England and Canada 


vice-president of the com- 


ior sSoutn 


W illiam H. King 


pany, announce that all the tormer em- 
ployes have been taken « with additional 
help als Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co. 1s 
also operating with a t shiit 

Murray Rubber | unnounces a 5 per 
ent increase in wages with a promise of 
another raise im pay within the next tew 
weeks The plant is running neat capacity 
with two shifts \ll the old employes have 
been given their job back 

( Dudley Wilson, of Princeton, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Luzerne Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J... who has been confined to 
Mercer Hospital for some time, is now 
convalescing at his home He was operated 
n at the hospital 

The Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambert- 


recently restored the five per 


ville, N. J., 


cent cut made a year ago 


wage 


NEW ENGLAND NEWS 


Decision of the Fisk Rubber Corp., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass.., to liquidate its export 
business has resulted in the resignation of 
Daniel H. Fenton, president of the Fisk 
Tire Export Co., Inc., since 1928, Mr. Fen 
ton resigned immediately upon his return 
from a trip to Europe He had been con- 
nected with the Fisk company in various 
capacities since 1919 

I | lu Pont de Nemout & Co. has 
instituted a tryout of the so-called “em- 
ployes’ representation plan” in its Fabrikoid 
plant at Fairfield, Com It is understood 
that if the plan works successfully in Fair- 


in other plants of 


will be adopted 
| given an 


field, it 

the corporation Employe 
opportunity to vote on adoption or 
ot the plan, and agreed t icceptance by a 


were 
rejection 


majority of 93 per cent, 425 hands casting 
hallots Each department will have a repre- 
sentative in a “worl uncil with the 
company represented by an equal number 
from the execut:ve fice 

Business recovery continues to be appar 
ent among Connecticut |] t iffliated witl 
the rubber industry Farrel-Birmingham, 


Inc.. Ansonia, builder of rubber machinery 
has announced our! vage increase of 
10 per cent tot ill en pl s and ad pted a 
40-hour week, effective Jul 10 

The H. O. Canfeld ( plumbers’ sup 
pic nd the rubber 1 of Jenkins 
Bros., bot f Bridgeport ive experienced 
ncrease n bi me id the Norwalk lire 
& Rubber Ce Norw perating on a 
4-hour schedule The H. O. Canfield C 
recently held t int i | 4 uting 

Plant f the Unit State Rubber Ce 
n Naugatuck, Conn., were closed from June 
3 to Julv 10 for the annual vacation It 
wa announced that upon resumption ot 
perations 600 additional hands would be 
employed, bringing the total roster to 2,900 

During the shutdown work was started 
on the demo! n ta ver on the Maple 
street plant The tower was to be cut 
off at the roof ve the main building 
ind imterior changes n ‘ 

Having heen grantes ix abatement f¢ r 
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Financial 


News 





Sale of Continental Stocks 


Following the auction of several blocks of 
rubber stocks held by Continental Shares, 
Inc., Cleveland, in June to satisfy a claim 
of the Chase National Bank of New York, 
a second auction of additional stocks helu 
as collateral by the Cleveland Trust Co 
and Union Trust Co., of Cleveland was post 
poned on June 27th by the filing of a bond 
by Continental interests to block the sale. 

The auction last month resulted in the 
sale of 76,000 shares of Goodyear for $2, 
878,500, at an average of $37.87: 98,400 
shares of Firestone for $2,521,000 at an 
average of $25.62: 65,000 shares of 
rich for $1,110,620 at an average of $17.08 
and 62,368 shares of U. S. Rubber. None 
of these stocks carried controlling interests. 
All of these rubber stocks were bought in 
by Chase National Bank except 10,000 shares 
ot Goodrich which went to an outside bid- 
der. 

On July 8, Judge Terrell, of the Common 
Pleas Court in Cleveland denied the request 
for the postponement of the stockholders’ 
suit seeking to restrain the two Cleveland 
banks from selling at auction the assets of 


Good- 


Continental Shares, Inc.. which they hold 
as collateral on loans of $12,000,000 At 
that hearing Frank A. Seiberling testified, 


at the request of George T. Bishop, presi- 
dent of Continental, that the 218,000 shares 
of Goodyear held by Cleveland Trust Co. as 
collateral were “practically a controlling in- 


terest.” He also said that in his opinion 
the intrinsic value of the Goodvear stock 
was $40 a share but that he expected it to 
go to $75 


Raybestos-Manhattan 

Net profits of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
April amounted to approximately $24,000 
ter all charges while sales volume in that 
month was about $707,000, according to in 
formation from the companv 

In May sales increased to $900,000 and 
net profits increased to about $95,000 after 
Current schedules indicate a 


in 
af 


all charges. 


further gain in sales during June with the 
likelihood that net orofits for the month 
will exceed $100,000 

For the quarter ended March 31, Ray 
bestos-Manhattan reported a net loss of 


$63,428. There are 676,012 capital shares 
outstanding 

the years 1933 to 1939, inclusive, the Essex 
Wire Corp., Detroit, Mich., has started 
preparations tor the reopening of its branch 


Conn., tormerly the 


1 : 
¢t rertord 
t W LL TOre 


New York Insulated Wire C The factory 
villi emnlov about 100 hands Addison | 
Holton is president of the corporation. The 
tax ahatement was granted by unanimous 
te of citizen t } hor u¢ eeting 
_ 
{ ~/ 


Increased Schedules Continue 


centers in 


rubhe r 
high 


Reports from various 
continuance of the 


May and June Dire 


ite a production 


schedules of plants 
are especially 
working at full 


auto 


practically all 
Mechanicals and 
excellent busi- 
and large schedules In- 
sulated wire plants awaiting 
the return of large government building op- 
before production 


active with 
capacity 

also report 
production 
are, however. 


accessories 


ness 


erations increasing 


Firestone Pays Dividend 


Directors of the Firestone Tire & Rubl 
Co. declared on June 24 the regular qua 
terly dividend on common stock of 10 cet 
per share payable Jvly 20 to stockholde:s 
of record July 5. 

The 2,250,000 shares ot common stock 
outstanding will bring the cash distributi: 
to $225,000, Firestone officials said. 1 


10-cent dividend rate was established 
March, It previously had been 25 cents a 
share. 


Firestone Shows Loss 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and subsid- 
ilaries, including Firestone Service Stores 
Six months ended April 30: Net loss after 


taxes, depreciation, interest, Likerian deve 
opment expend:tures and other charges, $1 


576,000. This contrasted with a net profit 
of $1,639,739, equivalent, after preferré 
dividend requirements, to 4 cents a sharé 
on 2,050,487 common shares for the six 
months ended April 30, 1932 

F. B. Davis, Jr., president of the Unite 


States Rubber Company, announced on Jun 
28 the appointment of the Bankers Trust 
Company in New York as transfer agent for 
the company’s stock, effective July 1, 1933 
Heretofore the company has maintained its 
own transfer office at its general headquar- 
ters, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


At the recent meeting of the board of di 
rectors of the United States Rubber C 
Lewis L. Strauss was elected a member of 
the finance committee, it was announced on 
June 16 by Secretary Eric Burkman. 


Preferred stockholders of Goodyear Tex 
tile Mills Co. of record May 29, 1933, wer: 
offered on June 19 the right to exchang: 
their stock for bonds or common stock « 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron 

Each five shares of preferred will be ex 
changeable for a $500 par value first mort 
gage and collateral trust 5% bond of the 
Akron Co., due May 1, 1957; alternativ 
offer is 3 shares of the Akror 


S common ot 
Co. for each share of preferred. 


Textile 


Farrel Raises Wages 
Monday, July 
wage mn the Ansonia, 
falo plants of the Farrel-Birmingham Con 
pany, Inc., were increased ten per cent. The 
normal working hours now consist of five 
days of eight hours each, totalling 40 hours 
The policy of the company, it is announced, 
will be to follow this schedule with as littl 
The night gangs, re 
department, 
present hourly 


Beginning 10, all hour 


rates 


overtime as possible 
pair gangs and maintenance 
is stated, will work on the 
schedule, but if practicable, wi 
more than 40 hours a week 
The action of the company in 
the hourly wage rates and adopting a basi 
40-hour week, is entirely voluntary. The 
company, one of the officials stated, was in 
complete cooperation with the national ad- 
ministration in its efforts to improve in- 
dustrial conditions and was ready to give 
whole-hearted support to any movement to 
help business and reduce unemployment. 
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average not 


increasing 
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Obituaries 





Clayton W. Bedford 





C. W. Bedford, well-known rubber chem- 
ist, engaged in special experimental and de- 
velopment work in the tire division of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, died at his home 
Akron, Ohio, June 19. Death was caused 
complications following an operation for 
ippendicitis 


Mr. Bedford, born in New Windsor, IIl., 


1 


June 13, 1885, was graduated from the 
Galesburg, Ill., high school and from the 
University of Michigan as a chemical en- 


ineer in 1907, He taught in the chemistry 


epartment there two years, and later was 
\ssistant Professor at Case School of Ap- 
lied Science in Cleveland. 

He went to Akron in 1910 and for eleven 


years was in the chemical research depart- 
ment of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 
He joined Goodrich on March 8, 1922, 
research chemist, and was made manager of 
ompounding research on August 16, 1926. 


as 


On January 1, 1932, he was placed on spe- 
cial experimental work, since which time 
he was one of those responsible for develop- 
ment of the Cushion Wheel, used on the 


new streamlined Autotram developed by The 


Clark Equipment Company of Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


He was the author of a number of tech- 
nical papers on accelerators and vulcaniza- 
tion and co-author with other Goodyear and 
Goodrich technologists of papers on Halo- 


Reactions of Accelerators 
Vulcanization, Manufacture of Thi- 
Nitroso compounds as Accelerators, 
Thioureas from Reduced Nitroso Compounds, 
and others. He was also co-author with 
Dr. H. A. Winkelmann, of “Systemati 


cenated Rubber, 


During 


Survey ot Rubber Chemistry,” a_ bibliog- 
raphy, published in 1923, of the entire lit- 
erature of rubber chemistry up to that date. 

Mr. Bedford was a member of the Rub- 
ber Division, American Chemical Society, 
the American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, and the Masonic Order. He also was 
nationally known as a stamp collector, hav- 
ing held several offices in the American 
Philatelic Society, in addition to being a 


member of the Rubber City Stamp Club 
and The Garfield Perry Stamp Club of 
Cleveland. For some time he was Editor 


of “The Shift Hunter’s Letters.” 


He leaves his father, O. C. Bedford, wife 


Grace son Lawrence and daughter Ruth, all 
living in Akron, 
Funeral services were held Wednesday, 


June 21, at Goodyear Heights United Pres- 
byterian Church. Burial was in Mt. Peace. 

Three of Mr. Bedford’s former Goodrich 
associates, Dr. Ernest Blaker, physical re- 
search, Dr. Webster N. Jones, former gen- 
eral superintendent of the processing divi- 
sion and now head of the engineering depart- 
ment at Carnegie Tech., and Dr. H. A. 
Winkelmann, former Goodrich research 
chemist, together with three members of 
the Rubber City Stamp club were pall- 
bearers. 


Caldwell Riggs 





Riggs, assistant treasurer and a 
the United Carbon Company, 
Charleston, S. C., hospital June 


Caldwell 
director of 
died in a 


14. after an illness of several weeks. 

Mr. Riggs was born May 6, 1883, at 
Alma, South Carolina. He attended public 
schools there, and later was graduated from 
Marshall College, Huntington. He then 
entered the banking business, serving as 
cashier of the Bank of Middlebourne for 
eight years. He went to Charleston where 


167 


he took a position with the Charleston Na- 
tional Bank assistant cashier, During 
the World War he served overseas with the 
25th engineers. 

After the war he returned to his position 


as 


with the Charleston National Bank where 
he continued until 1923 when he became 
associated with Oscar Nelson in the manu- 


facture of carbon black and the production 
of natural gas. 

When the United Carbon Company was 
formed in 1925 with headquarters in Charles- 
ton, he was elected assistant treasurer and 
a member of the board of directors, which 
positions he held at the time of his death. 

Mr. Riggs had a good personality, made 
friends easily, held an enviable position 
among business men throughout West Vir- 
ginia, and was held in high esteem by those 
who knew him because of his integrity and 
sterling qualities. He was a thirty-second 
degree Scottish Rite Mason and Shriner. 

Mr. Riggs is survived by his widow, the 
former Miss Nell Ankrom of Huntington, to 
whom he was married in 1919; his parents, 
Granville A. Riggs and Celia Corbly Riggs, 
who reside at Alma, and Walter Riggs of 
Montana, and one sister, Mrs. Florence 
Stathers of Alma. 


Claude Coperet 
Claude Coperet, a chemist at Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., died on June 12th in 
Akron. He was born in France 54 years 
ago. Surviving are his wife, a daughter, 
a sister and a brother, 


Ross F. Stauffer 


Ross F. Stauffer, 31, dispatcher of the 
production and control department of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, died 
suddenly on June 14th at his home from a 
heart attack. He had worked during the 
day at the plant where he had been em- 
ployed for 16 years. He was a member of 
Commodore Perry Commandery, Knights 
of Malta, and was prominent in Grace Meth- 
odist Church. He leaves his wife, Vodia; 
a daughter, Mary Jane; his mother, Mrs. 
C. P. Marks; a sister, Mrs. Blanche Rose, 
and four brothers, Sylvester, Lawrence, 
William and Clark Stauffer. 


A. S. T. M. Meet in Chicago 

The American Society for Testing Mater- 
ials held its thirty-sixth annual meeting in 
Chicago, June 26-30. Among the committee 
reports made at that meeting, and which 
are of interest to the rubber industry, were 
the following: 


Committee D-9 on Electrical Insulating 
Materials; H. L. Curtis, chairman: J. A. 
Scott, secretary. Committee D-11 on Rub- 


A. Depew, chairman; A. 
W. Carpenter, secretary. Committee D-13 
on Textile Materials; H. J. Ball, chairman; 
W. H. Whitcomb, secretary. Committee E-1 
on Methods of Testing; W. N. Fulweiler, 
chairman; R. E. Hess, ex-officio secretary. 

In addition to complete reports on the 
activities of each committee proposed re- 
vised methods of tests were given by each 
group. 


ber Products; H. 
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200 ATTEND AKRON 
GROUP, A. C. S., MEETING 


(Over tw undred met ers f the Akron 
Grou Rul Div ~'* he) wert 
present at the annua iting held at the 
Fairlawn Country ¢ , Monday, Ju 19tl 
The after Va pent playing golt with 
tree beer erve it the 19th | 
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Heveatex Expands Facilities 


Che grow Xx demand or itex has made 
it necessal r the Heveat _ orporation 
to 1dd SU UU) et ! tl : ‘ t their 
p | t \I { cA ‘ > mn 
was des é t a é itacturers of 
a constant Ip] oO I i entrated 
im nr ‘ ‘ " " tin 

Or unusual terest at t time s the 
announcement of a new departure by the 
Heveate _orporatior whereby their S| 
cialized facilities and experience ire avail 
able for working out through all the ex 


perimental tages, complete devel pment 
projects utilizing latex I he npleted 
process 1 delivered { ma icturers read 
to set up tor product For the develop 
ment otf new products or for the improve 
ment of old products, this new arrangement 
offers eX eptional opportuniti Rr inch o 
fices are maintained at New y I Akron 
and (C] 
Adds Wood Flour Division 

As the re uit oF th pur ist tr is 
sets ot the former New FEneland Mills of 
Manch ster N. H the Lumber Bi Products 
Im 02 M. & T. Buildis Buffalo, N. \ 
have enlarged their activities by establishing 
a wood flour divi Che Manchester 
plant cover cre ind is tw rail 
road idings t accomn lat twelve irs of 
raw TT! iterial and eight its oT finished 
product, at the same tim Present produ 


tion 1 ipproximatel 1.500 tons per mont! 


of various gr ides W ox fl s finely 
pulverized wood, which is refined into sev 
eral grace ind used as a cheap filler in 
numerous rubber products to renlace more 
expensive ingredients M M. |]. Watson 
President. has been associated wit the vood 
flour manufacturing industry since 1920, and 
is familiar with the grades desired by the 


diversified industries 
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Names in 


the News 





Tire & 


GerorGE HINSHAW, of Goodyear 
Rubber Co., was elected chairman of the 
Akron section of American Chemical So- 


ciety at the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion held on June 12th at Portage Country 


Club GEORGE OENSLAGER of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., is retiring chairman. 

Other newly elected officers are: Dkr. 
Georce Lynn, of the Columbia Chemical 


ARTHUR CARPENTER, 
laboratories of the 
secretary; LEONARD 


vice chairman; 
manager of the testing 
B I Goodrich ( o., 


Co., 


FREEMAN, research chemist of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., treasurer; and Dr. Joun 
SrreetT, of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 


councilor, 


JR., assistant purchasing 
Tire & Rubber Co., was 
one of the speakers at the annual convention 
of the National Association of Purchasing 


GEORGE E. PRICE. 


iwwent of Goodvear 


Dr. H. E. Simmons Heads 
Akron University 


he genial secretary of the Rubber Divi- 
American Chemical Society, Dr. H 
E. Simmons (“Hank” to his many friends) 


has been elected to the Presidency of the 
('niversity of Akron, succeeding Dr Ceorge 
G. Zook, who becomes United States Com 
missioner of Education 

1) Simmons has been Protessor of 


number 
created 
He 


lox a 


Chemistry at the University 
during which time he 
ly rubber course in the country. 


ecured = the 


for a 
ot years has 
coopneration of the 
inauguration of the 
rubber technology and many of 
entered the laboratories 
concerns, Dr. Simmons is a 
the institution which he now 


rubber companies in the 
course in 
the graduates have 
of the rubbet 


rraduate of 


heads, having entered as a student thirty 
vears ago He has a host of friends in 
\kron and throughout the rubber industry 
all of whom join with the editors of this 
iournal in wishing him success in his new 
positi 

\gents held in Boston on June 13th He 
saw the end of “hand to mouth” buving 


“With a definite uptrend in requirements for 


production materials, stock positions can be 


increased accordingly.” he told his audi 
ence “Buying can be done further in ad 
vance ind thus resume i more normal! 
ae S eames freon Here ” 
edu of requirements from sellers 
Dr. H. L. TrumMBuLt, manager of chem 
ical research: GrEorGE OENSLAGER. research 


chemist, and W. I. Burt 
Mill 3 of the B. F 


superintendent of 


Goodrich Company, re- 


cently attended the Silver Jubilee meeting 
of the American Institute of Chemical En 
gineers in Chicag Mr. Ocenslager has 
written a history covering the last 25 vears 
1 the rubber industrv for the anniversary 
publication of the organization 


W. Rossre, purchasing agent of the Cam 
bridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass.. is 
now with the Stedfast Rubber Co., at the 
Mattapan, Mass.. plant as general purchas- 
ing agent for this company and its affiliated 


tactories 


DAVIS ON COMMERCE 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 





F. B. Davis, Jr., president of U. S. Rul 
ber Company, has been appointed a mem! 
of the Committee on Decentralization of I: 
dustry of the Business Advisory and Pla: 
ning Council for the U. S. Department 
Commerce. The broad purpose of tl 
Council is to bring business into the closes 
possible cooperaticn with Government f 
the two-fold purpose of first, giving the tas 
payers the best departmental service f 
their money in the form of information « 
assured public value, and secondly, in pri 
viding a sense of direction to business, mor 
particularly in considering the long-rang 
problems to be faced if the industry of thi 
country is to be put back on a sound footin 
and started forward more along tl 
pathway of a reasonably assured progres 
according to a statement issued the Dx 
partment of Commerce on July 


o1ce 


by 
5th 


R. F. Snyper has been transferred fr 
the Public Relations Department of the | 
F. Goodrich Company to the sales promoti 
division and placed in charge of publicat 
tions, it is announced by P. C. Handerso: 
director of advertising and publicity 

R. Davison, advertising manager of New 
Jersey Zinc Co, New York, was elected 
second vice-president of the National Indus 
trial Advertisers Association at the elevent 
annual convention held late last month i 
Chicago. Mr. Davison presided at 
the sessions of the 





also 
one of association 
J. Frank Moore, Assistant Sales Mat 
ager, and J. C. RutuHerrorp, Advertising 
Manager, of Pennsylvania Rubber C 
Jeanette, Pa., returned recently after a fiv 


wecks’ trip during which they visited the 
more important cities on the Pacific Coast 
and in the middle west areas in the inter 


Sales and advertising 
Seattle, San 


ests of the company. 
conferences were conducted in 
Francisco and Los Angeles. They also con 
tacted with the more important Pennsylvania 
dealers in the cities mentioned. as well as 
in the adjoining territories, obtaining an in 
timate knowledge of current local distribu 
tion problems and helpful tire 
merchandising advice to the retailers 


presenting 








Detective Service 


All domestic, business or finan- 
cial trouble quickly and confiden- 
tially investigated everywhere by 
our expert secret service. Moder- 
ate rates. For quick action, 
write, ‘phone or call 


UNIVERSAL 
DETECTIVE BUREAU 


Civil, Criminal and 
Confidential Investigation 
251 W. 42nd St., New York 
"Phone: WIsconsin 7-6346 
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Two New Rubber Developments by du Pont 
TT*HE development of Cavalite, a new tary, and will not injure the most delicate 
light-weight water-proof rainwear ma-_ skin in addition to being comfortable to 
il, is announced by the Fabrikoid Divi- wear. 


of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
Fairfield, Conn. The new material 
a special rubber compound ap- 


sists of 





Cavalite Raincoat 


plied to a pure silk fabric so that the silk 
is impregnated and the finished product is 
unit. It is an cpaque fabric and 
has the appearance of leather with a silken 


one 


sheen. Its weight is so light that women’s 
raincoats made of it weigh less than a 
pound, and a man’s coat weighs only 16 
ounces, 

One of its features is its great flexibility 


and unusual soft draping qualities. Tests of 
its wearing qualities conducted over a period 
of six months showed that it will not crack 
or chip or tacky or stick under 
ordinary 

The material is now being featured in 
women’s raincoats in white, red, green and 
blue, and in men’s coats cut along swagger 


English lines in black, olive and cordovan. 


he« ome 


vear, 


It is expected that it will be seen in the 
near future in rainwear for boys and girls 
ind for sports coats. The extreme-light 


weight of the fabric will make it especially 
adaptable for the popular short hip-length 


jacket 

The company states that the material is 
now being sold to the trade on a special 
franchise basis, the manufacturers having 
been selected for their standing in the in- 
lustry and their ability to turn out well- 


styled and well-made rainwear 

The other du Pont development is a new 
type of rubber and silk combination for use 
n making rubber reducing corsets. The 
rubber consists of a special compound which 
s perforated to permit the finished garment 
to “breathe” and permit the evaporation of 
perspiration. It is also claimed to be sani- 


At present there is an unprecedented world- 
wide swing to the use of rubber in corsets. 
Just recently Fifth Avenue shops in New 
York City advertised corsets made of per- 
forated rubber, imported from England, and 
priced at more than twenty dollars. 

The Paris corsetiere has long known the 
advantage of rubber as a reducing agent 
and also as a material for foundation gar- 


ments, Parision importations are being 
sold at prices ranging from ten to hity 
dollars, 

But now American women who choose 


this common sense and practical way of re- 
ducing will be able to buy, for as little as 
five dollars, a garment high in style and 
one that they can wear with confidence. 
The garments are made by the Diana Com- 





Perforated Rubber Corset 


pany of New York and are being offered 
by leading department stores and specialty 
shops throughout the United States. 


New Ideal Rubber Dolls 

The Ideal Novelty & Toy Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., line of “Tru-Flesh” rubber dolls for 
1933 are ready for inspection in their New 
York showrooms. New ideas have been de- 
veloped for this year, as well as new cos- 
tumes and accessories. Honeysuckle, Tickle- 
toes, and Ducky appear in styles that are 
right up to the minute, and there are also 
several new and exclusive numbers for 
spring and summer sale. 


169 


RUBBER CONSUMPTION 
JUMPS 70% IN MAY 


Consumption of crude rubber by manu- 
facturers in the United States for the month 
ot May amounted to 44,580 long tons, which 
is the highest consumption figure tor any 
one month since May, 1929. This com- 
pares with 26,226 long tons for April this 
year, and represents an increase of 70%, 
according to statistics released by The Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association. Consump- 
tion for May, 1932, was reported to be 30,- 
957 long tons. Consumption for first five 


months of 1933 amounted to 133,398 long 
tons as compared with 149,449 long tons 
for same period 1932. Imports of crude 


long tons, an 


rubber for May were 27,556 
but 14.5% 


increase of 41.6% over April 
below May, 1932. 

Domestic stocks of crude rubber on hand 
May 31 were 364,459 long tons, which com- 
pares with April 30 stocks of 382,167 long 
tons. May stocks show a decrease of 4.6% 
as compared with April of this year, but 
were 8.2% above the stocks of May 31, 
1932. There were 43,342 long tons of crude 
rubber afloat for the United States ports 
on May 31 compared with 30,745 long tons 
afloat on April 30 this year, and 50,453 
long tons afloat on May 31, 1932. 

May reclaimed rubber consumption is es- 
timated to be 7,770 long tons, production 
8.366 long tons, stocks on hand May 31, 
13,734 long tons. 





DAYTON TO BUILD NEW 
$100,000 POWER PLANT 


Plans for the construction of a $100,000 
power plant by the Dayton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, were announced 
recently by John A. MacMillan, president. 
The new building launches the second phase 
of a major expansion program necessitated 
by the improvement in business conditions. 

The announcement follows closely upon 
the start of the $40,000 warehouse previously 
announced. The power plant will be one of 
the most modern power units in the country, 
according to Mr. MacMillan. It is being 
constructed to effect economy in production. 


CHEMISTS—Going to 
Rubber Division Meeting 
in Chicago? 


Crowded hotel conditions in 
Chicago make it imperative that 
all those who plan on attending 
the Fall meeting of the Rubber 
Division, A. C. S., to be held on 
September 11th to 15th, make 
their hotel reservations promptly. 
The Rubber Division meetings 
will be held at the Stevens Hotel 
but many of the rubber men are 
said to be making reservations at 
the Hotel Sherman, where the 
rubber banquet will be held on 
Tuesday, September 12th. Plan 
now on attending this meeting of 
the division for it will be one of 
the most important ever held. 
Full details of the program are 
not available yet—but you are as- 
sured of an excellent series of 
papers, according to the division 
officers. Make your hotel reserva- 
tion today. 








$600,000 OFFER FOR 
INDIA PLANT APPROVED 


Harry | ~ le t crupt 
tne re I | Rubbe 

( M owadore () lu 30 
at the fter ¢ SH00 OOK r the plant made 
a creditor ommitte ke by General 
lire & Rubber ( : ept ubject te 
confirmation by the Fede ourt Che bid 
$500,000 | Mi ud terest eaded 
by W. G. Klau former li i head, was 
turned down becaus« f the uncertainty of 
the deferred payments a the lack of in 
dication that the member f the Mogadore 
committee are in a! va egally bound 
This group will, however, be permitted t 
ubmit a brief of except before any a¢ 
tion by the Federal rt is taken In the 
meantime the stat irt receivership will 
continue and no action is expected until 
| S. District Judge ‘aul Jones returns 


irom a vacation 


Mohawk Gets Refund 
The Mohawk Rubber Company, Akron, 
rranted a redit of $20,578 on 
Bureau of Internal 


Ohio, was 


june 22 by the Revenue 


for overpayment of that amount in the year 
1928 

An investigation by field examiners and 
“consideration of all the relevant facts and 


ulted in a determination 


circumstances” re 
that the deduction taken in the return filed 
for 1928 was understated 


Goodyear Frolic Postponed 


The annual outing of Goodyear employees 
which had been announced for July 14th 
was carly this month, postponed until late 
in August It was tound that it was im 
possible to meet July production require 
ments if tl factory was closed down tot 


the outing 


CLAY INDUSTRY FORMS 
TRADE ASSOCIATION 


lo bring about consolidated a tion on the 
National Recovery Bill cooperate 
with the Government in the matter ft m 
proving the unemployment tuation and 
other matters pertain to the industrial 
ituation throughout the untry, a meeting 
ot the American Clay Associat was held 
lune 19th in Philadelphia, at which were 
present representatives ibout 85% of the 
firms throughout the untry in the busmess 


of mining, producing, imy and selling 


clays of all types use i 1 raw material in 
products of many kinds in w clay is an 
ingredient, including the manufacture of 


paste, roonng, 


rubber, paper, porcelain, tile, 
pottery, 


terra cotta, retractories, sanitary 








L. J. SCHOTT CO. 


P. O. BOX 124, E. AKRON STAT. 


AKRON - - - - OHIO 


Buyers of Surplus and 
Obsolete Rubber Chemi- 
cals, Colors, Fabrics, @c. 











and steel, and a long 
st of miscellaneous products. 


a national organization 


vare enanit led iron 


issociation 1s 


e! every kind of raw material pro- 

duced and sold as a clay, including china or 

ite clay , kaolins, ball and plastx clays, 

refractory clays, bentonite, fullers earth, 1m 

ported clays, and over a hundred different 
from as many producing districts. 

The meeting authorized dratting of a code 


r presentation to Washington at once, 
vering wages, hours of work, and other 
mpetitive practices affecting everv unit in 


the industry 
Committees appointed for immediate 
with the Govern- 


the least possible de- 


were 
action so as to cooperate 
ment authorities with 
la 

lair practices were 
Gen- 


By-laws and a code of 


being forwarded to 


dratted and are 
tor approval 


1 1 


eral Johnson 

Plans are under way for the 
organization of additional groups under the 
lation, in each section, and 
held so that sub- 
covering specific 
classification 


immediate 
national asso 
now heing 
formulated 


meetings aré 
codes can be 
problems in each competitive 
group 


Membership application forms are being 


sent out by the Executive Secretary, Mr. 
George A. Fernley, of 505 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Penna., and any producer or 
firm in the business of marketing anv tvpe 


should be- 
association 
United 
presi 


clay or mineral so classified 


a member of the national 
Crossley, president o! 
Corp.. Trenton, N. J., is 


issociation, 


come 
Leora ft 
Mines 


dent of the new 


Raise Funds for Playgrounds 
\ fund 


in the General, Goodyear, 
Goodrich plants in Akron for the support 
of children’s playgrounds The fund is 
administered by the Board of Edu- 


totalling $1.300 has been raised 
Firestone and 


being 
cation. 


Mechanical Prices Raised 


he prices on all mechanical goods made 
by the B. F. Goodrich Company were in 
creased from 5 to 10% on July Ist, according 


to an announcement made by President 


THE RUBBER AC 


James D. Tew on June 27th. A varying i 
crease was also put into effect by Goodye 
Tire & Rubber Company, as of the san 
date. The price attributed 

higher prices on fabrics, and oth 
commodities. 


increase 15S 
rubber 


Tire Fabric Mills Get 
Short Exemption 


In the order approving the Cotton T« 
tile Code, on July 9th, President 


exempted tire fabric mills from the 80 how 


Roosev 


of operation per week limitation provisi 
of the code for a period of three weel 
During this period tire fabric mills may 


operate at capacity of 144 hours weekly 
as to meet current demands of tire factori 
and to accumulate as large a stock of 
ished fabrics and cords as possible befor 
the shorter period of operation becomes « 
fective on July 30th. The section of Pre: 
dent Roosevelt’s order relative to tire fab- 
rics is as follows: 

“(1) Limitations on the use 
machinery shall not apply 
tire yarns or fabrics for rubber 
period of thrze weeks after this date.” 


of producti: 
production 


tsrvee . wa 
fires fora 


This exemption for tire fabric mills is 
presumably the result of the facts brought 
out at the recent hearings when Mr. Still 


man of Goodyear stated that to curtail hour 
of operation of tire fabric mills now would 
cause a shortage of tires, decreased tire 
factory operaticn and the throwing out 
work of hundreds of plant employees. 

It is expected that when these fabric mills 
become subject to the two forty-hour periods 
per week at the end of July, the demand 
for tires will have levelled off somewhat 
and that the tire industry will not receive 
as serious a set-back as it would if th 
fabric mills were forced to curtail on July 


17th, when the code as a whole becomes 
operative, 

Tire prices are, of course, expected 
increase again shortly, largely as the re 
sult of the continued rise in cotton and 


rubber. P. W. Litchfield warned of such 
a rise in a radio talk on July 5th and other 
leaders agree that a boost will be necessary 
within a few days—probably before this 
issue of THe Ruspper Ace is off the press 


N. Y. Group to Exhibit New Rubber Products 


meeting of the N Y 
Division, A. C. S., 


HE Fall 


Rubber 


Group 
St he duled 


or October 6th, will be devoted exclusively 
to an exhibition of new and novel rubber 
goods or applications of rubber, with a 
number of short talks describing the ex 


hibits. It was felt by the Executive Com 
mittee of the Group that an exhibit of this 
kind would focus the attention of the entiré 


industry on recent rubber developments and 
possibly lead the way to 
rubber in other fields, 

\ list of rubber products which it is de- 
sired to include in this exhibit has been 
prepared and manufacturers are being ap- 
proached for the loan of such of their prod- 


applications of 


ucts which may be on the tentative list 
However, all rubber manufacturers are 
urged to contribute to this exhibition any 
of their products which are new and of 


which little may be known by the industry 
or the general public. To be of the greatest 
value, the exhibit must be complete and all 


manutacturers are asked to cooperate by 
writing to Mr. Bruce Silver, New Jersey 
Zinc Co., 160 Front St., New York City, 


Chairman of the Program Committee, for 


any further information 


Among the products listed at the present 
time are such items as rubber bathing suit 
printing plates, brightly colored hard rul 
ber, lastex thread, square cut thread, brak: 
lining, dipped footwear, latex paper, “frot! 
rubber, plioform, doughnut tires, vented i 
ner tubes, tank lining, all-rubber hose, ne 
raincoat materials, sponge rubber products, 
rubber rope, toys, etc. This list is only 
small portion of the oroducts it is expected 
will be shown but it serves as an indication 
of the types of articles which will be ex 
hibited, 

The complete committee in charge of the 
program is as follows: Bruce Silver, chair 
man; J. M. Ball (R. T. Vanderbilt Co.) ; 
A. F. Schildhauer (du Pont, Fairfield, 
Conn.); W. F. Tuley (U. S. Rubber Lab 
oratories, Passaic); C. J. Wright (General 
Atlas Carbon Co.); W. B. Wiegand (Bin 
ney & Smith Co.); P. P. Murawski (du 
Pont); W. M. Morse (Jndia Rubber 
World) ; G. D. Kratz (50 Church St., New 
York City); W. L. Sturtevant (Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J.). 

Arrangements for exhibits may be made 
through any of the members of the com- 
mittee. 
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MARKETS 


RUBBER—COTTON AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 





Crude Rubber 


RICES of crude rubber have fluctuated 
since our last report ot 6c 
A low of 534 for the month 
following a _ bear- 


somewhat 

on June 8. 

is reached on June 16 
statement on consumption and stocks 

of rubber but since then, there has been a 
steady rise to the present level of 7¥%c. 
[he average spot price for June was 6.15 


against 4.95 for May. On the exchange, 
spot prices have risen from 6.32 on June 
9 to 7.39 today, with January breaking 8 
cents for the first time on July 6. The 
new Commodity Exchange opened in its new 
quarters on July 5 and on the next two 
days records of 1,176 and 1,235 lots were 
traded. Talk of restriction is still heard 


but with a rising market there is little like- 
lihood of anything materializing now. Quo- 


NEW YORK, JULY 11, 1933 
LONDON MARKET 


Standard Smoked Sheets—-Buyers—July 11 
July @ 319/32d 
July Sept. — @ 35d 


SINGAPORE MARKET 


Standard Smoked Sheets--Sellers—July 11 
July @ 35/382d 
Oct.-Dec. fa 3 9/32d 





Reclaimed Rubber 


Reclaimers have continued to increase 
their production schedules to meet the de- 
mands of the rubber industry. Difficulty is 
being experienced in getting scrap rubber 
in sufficient quantity, but this is expected 
to be overcome as prices increase. There 
is an upward tendency in quotations which 














. ay so “ac ighe vels , 
tations on the outside market and on the slicht re sep h higher ke vel om only 
New York Exchange and the London and a pate "oO ~d wig fo ae Ot 
Singapore markets, as of July 11 follow: ast month. Quotations tollow: 

, High Tensile 
Plantations— & : : in 
: High Tensile Red th. .05%@ .05% 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets— Super-Reclaim Black ib. .05 @ .05% 
Spot @ 07% 
July a 07% Shoe 
neo.-<Sen @ .07% s 
ee Sot @ 081 Washed Ib. .05%@ .06 
First Latex, crepe spot a 05% Seaethel tb 05%@ .05% 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 fa 063% nwasnec e Vo%ed . 2 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 @ 06% 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 @ 06% Tube 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin fa 06% No. 1 (Floating) mh — @ .06% 
Brown Crepe, rolled @ 09% No. 2 (Compounded) ib. .04%@ .04% 
Latex— Tires 
Liquid Latex, per gal. 51 @ Black ib. .04 @ .04% 
Black, selected tires Ib. .044%@ .04% 
— Dark Gray 05 @ .05b% 
Paras Light Gray T. .06%@ .06 
Up-river, fine 08144@ .08% White Ib. .06%@ .06% 
Acre Bolivian, fine @ .09 Truck, Heavy Gravity rH. .056 @ .05% 
Caucho Ball, Upper @ .05 Truck, Light Gravity Th. .05%@ .05% 
Balata— Miscellaneous 
Block, Ciudad @ .16 Mechanical blends ih. .084%@ .03% 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
FROM JUNE 9 TO JULY 11 
Date Spot June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June Sales 
June 9 6.32 6.30 6.32 6.48 6.64 6.80 6.80 6.85 6.90 7.05 7.16 7.26 17.36 305 
10 6.43 6.45 6.47 6.60 6.73 6.81 6.88 6.96 7.05 7.14 7.23 7.33 7.43 162 
ll - 
12 6.30 6.32 6.35 6.46 6.58 6.68 6.77 6.87 6.95 7.02 7.10 7.20 17.30 285 
13 6.13 6.17 6.20 6.30 6.40 6.55 6.62 6.72 6.80 6.87 6.95 7.05 7.15 356 
14 5.75 5.70 5.75 5.85 5.97 6.10 6.20 6.32 6.37 6.44 6.50 6.58 6.64 699 
15 5.48 5.45 5.48 5.61 5.75 5.85 5.94 6.04 6.11 6.18 6.25 6.35 6.45 432 
16 5.18 5.12 5.15 5.28 5.41 5.50 5.60 5.70 5.77 5.88 5.92 6.02 6.15 884 
17 5.36 5.385 5.38 5.51 5.65 5.75 5.85 5.96 6.05 6.14 6.24 6.32 6.41 167 
18 - —_—- 
19 5.94 5.92 5.95 6.09 6.24 6.34 6.43 6.53 6.67 6.72 6.78 6.85 6.93 459 
20 5.75 5.73 5.78 5.90 6.05 6.14 6.22 6.31 6.40 6.49 6.59 6.69 6.79 702 
21 6.10 6.06 6.09 6.27 6.45 6.51 6.58 6.66 6.76 6.87 6.99 7.06 7.15 584 
22 6.05 6.00 6.03 6.19 6.35 6.43 6.50 6.58 6.67 6.76 6.85 6.93 7.02 468 
23 6.12 6.00 6.02 6.16 6.30 6.39 6.49 6.59 6.68 6.76 6.85 6.93 7.02 412 
24 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.14 6.28 6.37 6.46 6.56 6.64 6.72 6.80 6.89 6.98 150 
25 - —— - —- 
26 6.25 6.27 6.27 6.38 6.50 6.64 6.73 6.82 6.90 6.99 7.09 7.16 7.25 512 
27 6.42 6.40 6.40 6.52 6.65 6.76 6.86 6.97 7.05 7.12 7.21 7.29 17.38 536 
28 6.38 —— 6.36 6.45 6.55 6.65 6.75 6.86 6.95 7.04 7.13 7.20 7.28 567 
29 6.50 6.40 6.55 6.71 6.79 6.87 6.96 7.06 7.17 7.27 7.33 7.40 616 
30 6.32 6.26 6.42 6.58 6.68 6.77 6.86 6.96 7.06 7.17 7.25 17.33 - 337 
July 1 6.50 6.45 6.60 6.75 6.85 6.95 7.07 7.15 7.24 17.34 7.41 7.49 17.57 247 
9 - — = — quemees —— 
3 . - — — —_ —_ 
4 -_ = a= = — -_ — 
5 6.81 - 6.67 6.81 6.96 7.06 7.16 7.28 7.36 7.45 7.54 17.61 7.69 7.78 674 
6 7.40 — 7.38 7.54 7.70 7.79 7.87 7.97 8.06 8.15 8.25 8.30 8.35 8.43 1,176 
7 7.62 - 7.55 7.67 7.80 7.92 804 8.17 8.26 8.36 8.47 8.55 8.65 8.75 1,235 
8 7.50 7.33 7.45 7.58 7.70 7.82 7.94 8.02 8.11 8.20 8.34 8.48 8.58 505 
9 - 
10 7.25 7.33 7.4 7.58 7.68 7.79 7.92 7.99 8.08 8.18 824 8.30 8.40 607 
11 7.39 7.40 2 7.65 7.78 7.91 8.05 8.10 8.17 8.27 37 8.48 8.58 847 





Scrap Rubber 


Collections of scrap continue to be 
than the demand, despite the higher prices 
which almost all grades command. Reclaim- 
ers have greatly increased their schedules 
and expect to require scrap in larger quan- 


less 


tities. Quotations follow: 

(Prices to Consumers) 
Auto tire peelings ton 20.00 @22.50 
Mixed auto ton 10.00 @11.00 
Clean solid truck tires ton 29.00 @31.00 
Boots and shoes ton 20.00 @22.00 





Arctics, untrimmed ton 15.00 @17.50 

Inner tubes, No. 1 Ib. 038%@ .038% 

Inner tubes, Nv. 2 Ib. .02 @ .02% 

Inner tubes, Red Ib. 02%@ .02% 
Cotton 


10.75 on 
December 


Spot cotton reached a high of 
July 10 and is slightly off today. 


cotton has, however, reached 11.01 and 
there is every likelihood of the rise con- 
tinuing. Average price for spot during 


June was 9.47 compared to 8.64 in May. Talk 
of relief from droughts in the cotton states, 
and the improvement in dollar exchange 
has recently held prices down but a buy- 
ing sentiment is in evidence and quotations 
are expected to continue to rise. Quotations 
on the N. Y. Cotton Exchange follow: 











June 8 July 11 
Close High Low Close 
July 9.01 10.64 10.47 10.50 
October 9.25 10.98 10.79 10.83 
December 9.40 11.15 10.96 11.01 
Tire Fabrics 
(Prices Net at the Mill) 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/38 th. .29 @ .30 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 >. .28 @ .29 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 th. .24 @ .25 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 Ib. .26 @ .27 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/38 ib. .40 @ .Al 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/38 th. .46 @ - 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 8 oz. i. .27 @ .28 
Carded, American, 10 oz. > FF @ & 
Carded, American, 12 oz. >. .27 @ .28 
Carded, American, 14 oz. >. 2 @& 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 8% oz. bb. 26 @ — 
Carded, American, 10% oz. hb. 25 @ — 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
23-11 ply ib. 28 @ — 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
10-5 ply ib. 25 @ — 
. 
Sheetings 
40 inch, 2.50 yard yd. .10 @ .10% 
40 inch, 2.85 yard yd. .09 @ .09% 
40 inch, 3.15 yard yd. 104%@ — 
40 inch, 3.60 yard yd. .08%@ —- 
40 inch, 3.75 yard yd. .074%@ - 
40 inch, 4.25 yard yd. .07TK@ -- 
Ducks 
Enameling ib. .27 @ .29 
Belting and Hose mb. 28 @ — 
Single filling, A grade th. .18%@ .14% 
Double filling th. .144%@ .15 





: Rubber CHEMICAL Markets 














ACCKLERATORS Steriing Ib. Ub4%@ .v6% | Parmr, solid ton 23.00 @28.00 
Superior Ib. 06%@ 06% Pioneer. MR, sclid ton 40.00 @q@é2.00 
Lehigh i. 06% 06% Pioneer-granulated ton 60.00 @52.00 
a U. S. P., bbl tb @ .12% 
. dS °° 18. ° -_ . 
as 0 rm ro . y-4 Kadox, black label ib. 095% @ .09% SOFTENERS 
+ ~ Bes Blue label 1. .08%@ .08% | Acids 
ne ~ ‘a2 Ds “és Red_ label Ib. 07%@ .07T% Nitric, 36 degrees cwt. 6.00 @ 526 
« tb. ‘51 @ 61 St. Joe, black label 1b. 05%@ .06 Sulfuric, 66 degrees ewt. 1.55 @ 1.8 
rane >. 58 @ “az ere abel he = Tartaric, crystals Ib. 20 @ .20 
- . . rev abel e ° ° Acids, Fatty 
A-82 >. so @ jv Zine tonite brench Process Laurex Ib. 16 @ .j6 
Aldehyde ammonia rysta ‘ a \n rein lead free Ib. .05%@ .06 Stearex Tb. 08 @ .12 
Altax Ib. Anaconda, selected lead Stearic, double pressed..tb. 08 @ .12 
Captax Ib bee Ib. 06%@ .06% Alkalies 
Cryiene Ib. + ¢@ 65 Fiorence White seal, bbls. Ib. — @ 10% Caustic Soda, 76% cwt 9.55 “a 
paste Ib. 4 @ +b tireen seal i. 09% @ .09% Soda Ash, 58° C.L cwrt 1.2 a 1.35 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine Ib. 42 @ AB Red seal tb. 08% @ .08% Oils 
Diphenylguanidine id. 338 @ 4 Yetiow Corn, refined, bbls. tb. .05%@ .06 
Ethylidene aniline Ib. 46 @ ATH Chrome TD. .16 @ 16% Cottonseed, crude .03%@ 04 
Formaldehyde aniline Ib. 37%4@ A2 Ucher, dom. med. tb. 014%@ .02 Cycline Oil gal. 1b @ .28 
aoe “ a D4 - BLACKS pe wn 100 bblis.). tb. 62%q@ — 
eptene . . . ‘ 4 . a c.J. (10-25 bbis.)....1b. 03 @— 
——e _ = = y Arrow “Aerfloted” —— less than 10 bbis. —. prt - 
Methylenedianiline Ib 36 @ «37 el. ¢.0.b. works, bags ®. sie — + gy 0s ib. ue roth 
ib 323 @& c.l. f.o.b. works, cases....tb. 014@ — Ni ad . eens Sn 
Monex bb. 68 @ .80 less c.l. f.0.b. works ib. 05%@ _ .07 iger Ib. 02%@ .08 
Oxynone a ~ > r Arrow “Aerfloted” Specifica- Para-Flux gal. 1 ’ «@ 
os th 8.55 @ 4.00 tion, ¢.l. f.0.b. wks., bags. Ib. 23 @ — rolatum, light Eb - 
ips ‘ a 0 @ 4l Bone. powdered Tb. 054q 12% igmentaroil ee gal. 13 @ «.18 
R& ~ 40 > yo S y~ Carbon, compressed tb. 02%@ .07 Pine, steam distilled gal. 59 @ «.61 
R«& 50 > 198 o 216 uncompressed Ib. 02%@ .07 _ destructively distilled gal 56 @ _ .58 
Re Ba . 4.55 @ 5.00 “Certified,” Cabot ao =“ _ Fe 18 
-2 Base > we c.l. f.0.b. works, bags 1. 02 — o Palm Oi . 07% - 
Safex — = > 156 el. f£.0.b. works, cases . Ib. 0 i Witco Softener (f.0.b. wks.) Ih. .02 @ — 
_~ a ans tb. less c.l. f.0.b. works Ib. 05%@ .07 — = F enews P 
8 _ Rf ur . ib. Spherons Ib. 02%@ — we 1 t urgundy = 7 $ = 
o. ‘ “Disperso” f.o.b. La. Ib 028 071 eons wr gal. ra : 
Thiocarbanilid, drums _ = g 31 jak , SW. Ib ‘Ke 07 pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt. bbl. 6 0o0@i— 
Trimene . . Drop. bbis. 7 Usie@ .14 Rosin, grade K, 290 tb. bbl 50 
base » 129 6 — “Excello,” compressed tb 3o@ — Pigmentar gal. 13 @ .18 
Triphenyiguanidine ~ 588 @ «60 ‘ Femonex” th. “03 a 07 Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 9.50 @10.00 
Cuads . ‘Custex’’ ‘ 02 ) Solvents 
Urekn b. 16 1.00 7 x It ° .03 a Ui a pure tb ne @ 091 
; ; ~ 58 @ .69 am pblack Ib. 06 @ .08 ; . . : BS UR 
Ureka (¢ > “Micronex” Alcohol. denatured, 
Vuleanex ~ c.l. f.0.b. works, bags tb. o@— No. 1 bbls. gal. 80%4,@ .41% 
Vulcone > c.l. f.0.b. works, cases... Ib. 44@ — Benzol, 90% ga oo @ se 
Vuleano! . 50 60 less c.l. f.0.b. works Ib. 06%@ .07 Carbon, bisulfide Ib. 5 @ .06 
L-88-P PR. @ . “Supreme” Ib. 2%e@ — ( arbon, tetrachloride Tb 0514a Or 
Limate rb. Thermatomic—“P 33” th. oun om Dipentene gal. 31 @ .4il 
“Thermax” Ib. — — Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Inorganie 
United, “Dixie” and “Kosmos” Ethylene dichloride tb. .064%4@ .07% 
Litharge, domestic Ib. o6%@ — c.l. f.0.b. works, bags 1. 02%@ — Gasoline, steel bbis. gal 16 @ 
Magnesia, calcined, el. f.0.b. works, cases....Ib. 0u4@ — Naphtha, solvent gal. 26 @ .81 
light per 100. 6.35 @ 5.45 lees c.l. f.0.b. works ib. 05%@ .07 Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.) gal og - 
heavy per 100 Ib. 8.66 @ 3.76 “Velvetex”’ Ib. 024%2@ _ .05 Turpentine, spirits gal 55 @ 
» ‘“ —_— nae ‘in wood gal 50 
COLORS COMPOUNDING MATERIALS destructively distilled gal c. G 
Aluminum Flake ton 21.86 @24.60 Waxes 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) Ammonia carbonate, lump ... Ib. 10%@ .12 Beeswax, white Ib. 80 @ .82 
Asbestine ton 18.40 @14.00 Carnauba Ib. 25 @ .26 
Blues Rarium carbonate (98-100%).!b. %6o@-— Ceresin, white tb. 10 @ «11 
Prussian rb. 36 @ «87 Barium Dust Ly 06 @ 06 Montan, crude tb. 05 @ .06 
marine tb 06 80 Barytes southern off-color ton 10.00 @18.00 Ozokerite, black Tb. 24 26 
Ultra @ @ 
Western prime white tor 23.00 a green Th 26 @ «.80 
Browns Basofor i) “4e@ — Paraffin (c.|. --f.0.b. N. Y.) 
Sienna, Italian >. 04 @ .08 ee am... an 02%@ .08 
k Tb. 04 06 anc ixe dry f.o.b. works ton 60.01 4165.00 e crude scrie 2 26 ) 02 fa .02 
Umber, Turkey a Carrara filler ib 01%@ 02 Refined, 125/127, 138/140 tb 3 «@ .07 
Greens Catalpo (fact.) rb. 2e@e-— 

Citi. ate 1» 23 @ 26 Chalk, precipitated ANTI-OXIDANTS 
enedfum « tb. 26 @ 28 Suprex white, extra It. ton 60.00 @75.00 AgeRite, Gel > 
dark b. 28 @ .338 heavy ton 45.00 @b55.00 Souder nb. 

Chromium Oxide, bbl... 283 @ .27 Clay, Kaolin, domestic ton 6.00 @ 7.00 Resin ib. 

Aerfloted, Suprex ton 6.50 4 8.00 White 7 
Keds Congaree ton 9.00 _ base ‘ 

Antimony ee Blue Ridge ..ton = . .. eo 
crimson, 15/7 » 0@ — — a ton B-L-E > 57 @ 
sulfur, free >. 62 @ 56 ngtor ccoereene OO Flectol A and Flectol-B bh. 54 @ .62 

Indian English tb. 09 @ 10 — ton 10.00 @22.00 Neozone “7 é 

Domestic (Maroon) TD. i@=-— — ton Oxynone pb. 68 @ .8@ 

Red oxide, pure > 10 @ .12 Pr | ~« “2 2s Retardex >. 36 40 

Rub-Er-Red, f.0.b.Easton Pb. “exe — eee Fue . ‘ Q@ . Stabilite tb. 57 e .62 

Glues, extra white tb. 15 @ .22 Stabilite Alb _ . 16 
Whites medium white tb. 12 @ .14 VGB 7 tb. ‘7 @ . 

Cryptone CB, No. 21 Id 064%@ .06% Kalite No. 1 ton 380.00 @b55.00 ‘ ; eo = 

Cryptone, No. 19 tb 06%4@ .06% Kalite No. 3 ton 40.00 @65.00 SPECIALTIES 

Lithopone, Albalith mm 04%@ .04% | Macnesia, carbonate 1. .05%@ .06 

Lithopone. Azolith Ib .04%@ 04% Mica TD. .04 @ — Aromatics- Rodo tb. 

incite cuits o 17 @ 19 Rottonstone (powdered) ton 28.50 @28 00 Sunproof >. 86 @ 87» 

Titanox B I 06 @ .06% Soapstone, powdered ton 16.00 @18.00 Sponge Paste tb. — @ .30 

Titanox Cc tb. 06 @ 06% Starch, powdered wt 2.50 @ 2.60 Tonox Ib. 56 @ «60 

XX Zine Sulphide, bbls... @ .18 aes ar — 12.00 @15.00 SUBSTITUTES 

Zinc Oxide—American Process Whiting. commercial ewt. 85 @ 1.10 Black Ib. 06 @ .08 
American Azo: English cliffstone cwt. 1.50 @ 1.70 White Ib 07'4@ «12 
ZZZ (‘lead free) tb. O%@ .06 Sussex ton Brown Ib 06%,@ .11 
ZZ (leaded) tm. 06%@ .06% Witco ton 20.00 @ — ony 7 - - 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand : Zine Carbonate Th. 10%@ == V TC LCANIZING INGREDIENTS 

Selected tb. OO%@ .06 Zine Stearate tb. 204@ — Sulfur Chloride (drums) tb. u@-— 

Special » ae = MINERAL RUBBER Sulfur flour, 

XX Red rb. O5%@ _ .06 ss Ref’n'd, 100% pure (bags). cwt. 2.40 @ 2.75 

= és ~ wae > _——- aa ton 30.00 4943.00 we (bags cwt. 1.76 @ 2.19 

x) jreen ‘ d jranulat ’ , ton oy aT eee .» 

Leaded Brand, Standard .. 065%@ .06% Hard Hydrocarbon ton . jit, «i 

































































AG ULY, 1933 173° 
Crude Rubber Rim Production 
Latex and Guayule Automobiles. 
Reclaimed Rubber Gasoline 
— ‘ F 
8.00 Tires and Tubes O F T H E | N D U S T R Y Cotton Prices. 
2.00 
12.00 —— —___ 
; U.S 2 dE Us G ion of Crude R 
= - we mports an xports oe onsumption O rude Ku Tr 
-20 —— So i 
of Crude Rubber (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics ratsed to 
1 100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
: —  —Gross Imports Re-exports—. £ 
12 - st r Figures on Monthly Basis———_—______, 
e Tra: ~ 
= a = 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
35 Total Value Total Value = Jan. 32,196 $1,518 34,408 43,002 36,194 28,557 27,962 21,661 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Feb. 31,136 80,137 33,702 41,594 83,302 28,797 30,011 21,688 
.06 YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Mar. 32,936 36,141 35,688 44,730 35,540 32,788 27,828 18,047 
04 
-28 i 1922 301,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 Apr $2,696 35,871 82,772 47.521 39.686 38321 25.953 26.226 
vate 1928 309,144 185,060,804 26.72 8,772 5,672,819 28.87 300,372 jy... eR bl IR le ay 
- 1924 828,056 174,281,881 23.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.28 $17,747 | onsen saan | eeee at - [ass oo 
_n 1925 396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 881.815 “"M@ *5,09! ‘801 87,676 += 43,227 34,195 87,916 39,116 —- 
pods, 1926 413,388 605,817,807 64.68 17,671 22,470,583 656.77 395.667 rm 
08% 1927 426.258 889,874,774 85.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,488 July (27,577 29,219 37,407 41,526 29,508 31,987 28,272 Eieie 
08 1928 439,731 244,854,973 25.08 $2,159 18,128,361 25.17 407.572 Aug. 34,533 33,460 42,927 38,274 30,850 27,586 22.872 — 
1929 560,084 289,178,783 19.15 36,485 16,868,783 20.64 628,599 Sept. 32,904 27,214 39,882 34,707 25,515 28,688 22.491 Rs 
- 1980 482.082 139,134,830 12.89 30,205 9,316,205 18.77 451,877 te 
. 1981 497,188 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 4,255,472 7.42 471,548 oot 29.986 26.790 - —— oe 
-61 1oOR* Fe 5 5 Rr . “v, «0,4 40,857 84,800 27,516 22,277 21,018 omamus 
sO 1982 409,584 31,986,459 8.47 20,929 2,015,612 4.80 888,655 Noy 28080 26,792 87,461 27,659 28,691 22948 21910 —— 
18 1981: Dec. 26,298 25,492 $81,282 23,581 21,687 21,409 16,990 ne 
~ Apr. 44,536 7,712,941 7.78 2,607 528,947 9.06 41,929 ‘Totals 366,149 371,027 441,340 469,8 75.9 caieiie Gaehite eee 
May 35.526 5,886,688 7.40 2,501 418,801 7.47 33,025 —— a Sone 9,804 875,980 348,986 313,122 —— 
06 June 46,288 6,918,900 6.68 2,749 440.604 7.15 48,484 
‘06 July 43.469 6,023,748 6.19 1.485 228,587 6.96 42,084 Figures on Quarterly Basis ~ 
iat Aug. 88.669 5,188,404 5.98 2,324 $45,953 6.65 $6,345 Quarter 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Sept. 88,494 4,970,324 5.76 1,362 187,481 6.14 87,182 Jan./Mar. 94,301 99,216 108,558 128,565 101,610 89,652 85,309 47,580 
18 Oct. 41,131 4,803,582 5.21 1,527 203,574 5.95 89.604 Apr./June 87,109 103,242 103,500 139,292 112,229 107,755 92,648 56,092 
).00 Nov. 43,345 4,742,218 4.72 1.408 198,284 6.81 48.345 July/Sept. 93,793 89,210 117,573 113,746 85,261 88,632 72,523 é' 
Dec. 53,586 5,610,120 4.68 2,462 $26,382 5.91 651,070  Oct./Dec. 83,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 72,020 65,645 64,145 
09% 58 572.528 442.997 466.478 871.120 & 
a Totals $58,415 372,528 442,227 466,475 371,120 346,684 314,620 
A1% - an 
"22" Jan. $3,221 8,387,505 4.55 1,524 185,466 6.48 381,697 : } 
= Feb, 27,959 2.690.250 429 1915 222 584 5.19 26,044 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
06 Mar. 45,197 4,251,801 4.19 2,227 240,128- 4.84 42,970 figues to be 80 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
41 April 37,903 8,181,343 3.74 2,128 196,934 4.538 85,775 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
“10% May 34,182 2,798,914 8.71 1,505 144,561 4.30 82,677 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
07% | June 40,808 2,647,085 2.89 1,981 134,836 8.02 89,136 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
eo | 6 2,102,915 2.91 2,080 179,699 38.95 30,276 & , 
July 82,80 , , gures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
81 August $8,449 2,027,045 2.71 1,839 128,962 429 82,110 may be accepted as preliminary 
: Oct. $5,096  2,486.522 3.10 1,059 98,022 4.18 34,037 ’ 
Nov. 28,908  2.263,469 8.48 1,745 158,618 4.06 27,163 
Dec. $1,884 2,360,061 3.34 770 66,165 3.98 30,614 . 
1938 ; M 
Jan. 29,822 2,218,828 38.08 1,408 109,916 3.49 28,419 Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
22 Feb. 22,608 1,554,086 3.12 1,244 102,129 3.78 21,359 ee 
se Mar. 27.936 1,867,657 2.98 1,127 86,216 3.42 26,809 (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
i Apr. 20,240 1,291,186 2.85 798 70,111 3.92 19,442 , 
rr) May 26,002 1,694,963 2.93 1,842 189,451 4.59 24,894 Consumption Consumption 
= Produc- % to Produc- Jo to 
‘B0 Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1922 657,884 54,458 19.8 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
08% . 1928 74,766 69,534 22.7 1928 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 
02 United States Imports of Guayule, 1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27.464 
07 / 1925 182,930 137,105 85.6 18,208 1980 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,000 
° ° 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 28,213 1981 183,85 6 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex a oS 
1932: 
(All quantities in Long Tons) Jan. 8,753 8,440 30.2 18,712 July 5,417 65,131 18.1 16,883 
Feb. 8,781 8,882 27.7 18,659 Aug. 8,264 4,882 18.6 14,629 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (') Mar. 8,613 7.420 26.7 19,721 Sept. 5,308 65,2385 23.2 14,059 
a) Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Apr. 6,561 6,555 21.6 21,526 Oct. 6,605 5,494 26.1 18,911 
May 5,024 6,070 20.8 18,889 Nov. 6,542 5,284 23.9 14,047 
60 1924 1,356 636,392 464 668,456 6,165 1,287,100 2,157 464,059 June 5,923 7,081 18.0 16,870 Dec. 5,626 3,968 28.4 15,202 
62 1925 3,781 1,808,448 617 574,750 6,749 1,642,581 38,858 3,587,810 
1926 4.305 2,562,096 854 827,213 7,268 38,127,757 3,388 4,680,886 1933: 
8e 1927 5,018 2,674,957 682 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 Jan. 5.245 4,506 20.8 15,117 July 
40 1928 8,075 1,755,685 781 480,855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 Feb. 4,580 4,087 18.9 15,403 Aug. 
62 1929 1,281 645,175 728 666,964 8,208 2,458,136 8,728 1,787,997 Mar. 8,847 3,454 19.1 15,496 Sept. 
16 1980 1,096 847,388 601 422,684 65,907 1,408,244 4,449 1,506,804 Apr. 4,617 4,407 16.8 14,870 Oct. ae 
ot 1981 — 1,208 411,692 5,777 1,019,010 4,650 884,355 May 8,366 7,770 17.4 13,734 Nov. "aan 
1982 —  —— = 708 147,408 4,607 616,596 5,085 601,999 June ee iim Dh ine RES ieee ha ek a. | 
1982: ® Stock 
_ Sone - — 88 9,488 380 47,077 309 28,800 Stocks on hand at the ond of month or year. 
. July pa ae ae 26 7,984 872 62,116 218 87,327 (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 
60 Aug. _ — 36 8,885 867 46,926 6540 59,178 
| Sept. — — 11 2,261 216 27,265 297 46,380 
Oct. _ — 84 17,451 849 48,816 711 69,053 ; ; 
Nov. — — 184 15,988 168 20,296 6526 70,785 U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
‘ Dec. _ — 22 5,209 276 36,298 682 79,250 
1989 ' (In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
: Jan. — —_—- 33 7,815 857 40,586 841 -100,900 
Feb. — 2,928 891 52,171 867 46,087 1981 1982 1938 1981 1982 1988 
Mar. _ — 45 11,963 487 56,262 539 55,731 January 26,844 26,063 26,510 July 39,459 31,317 
- Apr. mri — 7 2,054 210 26,856 794 80,794 February 26,183 25,344 23,312 August 39,459 35,207 bs 
May 35 9,869 463 55,560 734 71,008 March $1,037 29,451 28,227 September 36,670 33,645 ........ 
1 atau April 33,400 30,252 30,176 Octoher 35,051 32,255 ici 
19 (1) Latex import figures not available before 1924. Weight given in May 35,716 -31,574 33,999 November 30,640. 30,294 ....... 
pounds of dry rubber contained in latex. June 38,375 38,766 December 30,529 27,191 : 
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THE RUBBER AGE 
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World Stocks of Crude Rubber 


U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 


N HAN Z AT TO THE U. S. ’ 
a (All Figures Represent Thousands) 




















tf -——ON HAND 
: At —ON. HAND——, ——AFLOAT—~ AND AFLOAT——, 4 - 
Endof 1931 932 1933 1931 1932 1933 1931 1932 1933 AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
9 Jan. 209,487 $22,860 396,376 56,187 42,234 32,539 265,674 365,094 428,915 

-_ Feb. 212,833 322,711 381,794 63,680 51,728 32,898 276,518 373,845 414,692 Figures for Recent Years 
Cent Mar. 217,804 334,566 390,135 63,133 44,190 29,531 280,937 378,756 419,666 
48.5 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
37.72 Apr. 228,382 343,099 $82,167 56,700 40,387 30,745 285,082 383,486 412.912 Production 60,845 61,237 64,439 77,944 68,726 50,965 48,739 40,085 
22.48 May 220,799 346,231 364,459 73,564 50,453 43,342 294,363 396,684 407,801 Shipments 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 69,395 53,638 48,151 40,260 
20.55 June 225,536 345,702 69,421 438,079 294,957 388,781 Inventory? 8,142 10,456 10,264 13,624 11,888 9,008 7,775 17,644 

7 July 284,822 345,927 66,873 37,894 301,695 383,821 " 
Aug. 240,816 357,342 61,469 41,282 302,285 398,624 Figures for Recent Months 
92° - OLA 29 ac “| AC . > - 

Pr Sept. 254,324 365,789 EAS8 66,198 SOS,ES GELOTE PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
3.08 Oct 273,456 373,823 68,427 40,176 341,883 413,999 1931 1932 1933 1931 1932 1933 1931 1932 1983 
2.95 Nov. 292493 377 996 17.443 40.876 369.936 418.875 Jan. 3,675 3,462 2,258 8,744 8,253 2,597 8,957 7,912 7,287 
3.01 Dec. 822,826 388.229 53.940 38.360 376.766 426,589 Feb. 3.985 3.871 2.939 3,402 2553 2292 9.5836 9172 7377 
3.56 (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) Mar. 4,663 3,671 2,038 4,122 2,954 2,092 10,014 9,878 7,290 
- ~ STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN Apr. 4,944 3,517 3,123 4,932 3,698 3,654 10,031 9,846 6,778 

May 5,679 3,820 5,415 4,258 10,312 9,379 

— Stocks in London . June 5,672 5,648 5,572 10,065 10,447 4,999 

— (No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) an ee ee oii abil ‘oie Tanai 
At end of 1981 1932 1933 At end of 1931 1932 1933 uly or F ro § “v ¥ 
:, Le - Aug. 3,906 3,089 4,960 2,655 8,896 6,659 

— Jan. 81,093 67,166 36,481 July 81,317 48,842 Sept 3.172 2'539 3.932 3 082 8158 6 096 
—— Feb. 82,265 65,942 7,182 Aug. 81,560 47,079 7 ™ . 5 - . 

— Mar. 84,736 64,280 40,845 Sept. 79,692 44,942 

Apr. 86.831 61.848 40,911 Oct. 16,778 42,827 Oct. 2,974 2.569 2,852 1,799 8,300 6,876 
s* May 86.683 56.089 41.998 tow. 73,911 40,606 Nov. 2,500 2,304 2,887 1,711 7,919 7,454 
—— June 83,071 51,009 Dec. 69,470 37,407 Dec. 2,643 1,983 2,781 1,819 7,775 1,644 
i At End of Recent Weeks AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Figures for Recent Years 
19838 * 
> aa 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1981 1982 
852 
January _— gee oo pope Production 82,614 76,618 70,823 80,180 68,829 52,420 48,333 86,801 
— 38'303 38 522 39 400 40 481 Shipments 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 70,592 54,938 50,021 87,985 
ial April 40.345 40,498 40,019 40.547 41,234 Inventory? 11,313 16,200 18,692 16,117 12,807 9,999 7,922 6,749 
May 41,478 41,695 41,843 41,969 
June eo oo 43,361 “se Figures for Recent Months 
July 1485 0, ¢ 
1982 Stocks in Liverpool PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
je 0 1931 1932 1933 1931 1932 1983 1981 1982 1938 
| Aenea se tte ate cae ne 3,623 3,308 2,093 4,062 3,529 2,535 9,489 7,719 6,197 
— — ° : ’ ‘ Feb. 3,916 3,281 2,224 3,400 2,728 2,102 9,921 8,760 6,357 
January 57.711 52.950 52.1288 K2.415 Mar. 4,450 3,502 1,883 3,789 2,686 1,902 10,475 9,448 6,369 
Februar 52,232 52,434 52,799 52,955 
on 4 53.350 53,531 53,716 53,692 Apr. 4,617 3,225 2,853 4,636 3,385 3,051 10,418 9,441 6,189 
April 53,989 54,305 54,762 54,521 54,336 May 5,418 3,409 5,281 3,867 10,549 8,918 
May 55.148 56,139 57,117 56,795 June 5,358 5,279 5,397 9,019 10,504 5,174 
- June 57,560 58,560 59,326 59,272 
July 59,560 59,372 July 4,955 2,937 5,831 2,160 9,589 5,975 
' Aug. 4,485 2,748 5,301 2,508 8,774 6,127 

mans STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE Sept. 8,449 2,601 4,150 38,098 8,095 5,753 

ecalers—Quantities § ons 

1988 (Stocks held by Deslors—CQuantives & Long Tens) Oct. 8,077 2,187 2,818 1,658 8,821 6,214 

ence Endof 1930 1931 1932 1983 Endof 1930 1931 1982 1938 Nov. 2,443 2,005 2,594 1,578 8,119 6,662 

Jan. 39,727 48,802 48,850 22,525 July 45,459 51,208 17,017 Dec. 2,597 1,779 2,767 1,724 7,922 6,749 
Feb. 44,371 49,283 46,954 21,530 Aug. 48,132 48,971 20,649 

—" Mar. 45,657 49,590 46,591 24,594 Sept. 44,015 47,025 20,415 (*) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 

— Apr. 48,473 45,868 39,663 25,460 Oct. 39,930 52,132 23,158 ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until 1929 and 80% 

— May 44,715 44,278 38,690 29,822 Nov. 41,674 46,497 25,419 complete beginning with 1929, and that basis has been accepted when 

June 42,451 47,517 19,770 Dec. 45,963 45,795 25,341 preparing the statistics in this table. 
— - ’ y s 
— STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES (2) Held by manufacturers at end of period inteetet. tal 
End of Malaya Afloat for Holland Colombo — ard 
1982: Mainland Europe anaos . ° 
Aug. 38,539 21,250 2,625 3,347 6,429 Automobile Production 
Sept. 36,346 21,040 2,246 2,834 58 
_. 38.125 19,020 2.208 3,219 6,012 -——United States—.. ———Canada——, 
e ° 0 
Nov. 36,368 31,860 3.289 ror po Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
oe 40,222 24,430 2,170 3,844 5,552 ote — one 

Ju ong nes 25.080 2.143 4.662 5.676 | 1926 4,298,799 3,808,753 490,046 205,002 164,483 40,609 4,508,891 

com. 37 323 08 540 2 033 4210 6,006 1927 3,393,887 2,938,868 453,019 179,426 146,850 32,556 3,578,313 
Feb. 38 494 26180 2183 3779 5 1928 4,357,384 8,826,618 530,771 242,882 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
a $3,391 27710 2214 , 5204 1929 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
_ Apr. a 27, 2,2 1930 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,584 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
May — 1981 2,389,780 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
1932 

7 Feb. 117,418 94,110 28,308 5,477 4,494 983 122,895 
Rims Inspected and Passed In U. S. Mar. 118,959 99,399 19,560 8,318 6,604 1,714 127,277 
aaa . . haps Apr. 148,326 120,937 27,889 6,810 5,660 1,150 155,186 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) May 184,295 157,756 26,539 8,221 7,269 952 193,370 
Per Cent | June 183,106 160,838 22,768 7,112 6,308 804 190,204 
a Per Cent July 109,143 94,705 14,488 7,472 6,773 699 118,611 
Total __ Balloons Total _ Balloons | ‘4 90,325 75.907 14.418 4.067 3166 901 94891 

23,140,620 0.6 1928 24,247,182 81.6 aS. , , , , , , 

1933 1928 23,140, : 3 Sept. 84,150 64,748 19,402 2,342 1,741 601 86,483 

ents 1924 21,863,311 = 19.7 1929 24,141502 80. Oct. 48,702 35,107 13,595 2,923 2361 562 651,867 

<n 1925 26,001,664 66.8 1930 17,364096 80.1 , , , , , , 

1926 24,199,524 78.8 1931 11,253800 16.7 Nov. 59,557 47,532 12,025 2,204 1,669 535 61,760 

— sont 19700008 «79.1 1982 6.004252 78.7 Dec. 107,353 86,149 21,204 2,189 1,561 578 109,542 

— 1982: 1933: Total 1,870,678 1,135,498 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,431,494 

Jul 338,725 82.2 January 727,308 79.1 1933 

i 221,918 653.8 February 519,789 — Jan. 180,044 108,326 21,718 3,358 2,921 437 183,402 

September 197,999 64.5 March 316,755 _ Feb. 106,825 91,492 15,333 3,298 3,025 273 =: 110,128 
— October . 237,498 77.7 April 98,318 — Mar. 117,949 99,885 18,064 6,682 5,927 705 124,581 

November 454,947 77.5 May 88,083 —_ Apr. 180,667 153,350 27,317 8,255 6,957 1,298 189,922 

Deembear _.... 558,674 80.0 June 1,415,181 — May 218,171 184,632 38,589 9,396 8,024 1,872 227,567 

















Exports of Crude Rubber 


THE RUBBER AGE 


from Principal Producing Countries 


\Long Tons 
——~— BRITISH MALAYA —— DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java& Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 

Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma* wak* Borneo’ Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.J. China® Valley Others Total® 
19238 252.016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,706 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 1,856 406,415 
1924 259,706 108,524 161,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1926 316,825 168,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 6,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 514,487 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,156 6,079 4,027 62,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,580 
1927 71,322 182,846 188,477 565,356 11,821 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,8156 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,611 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,881 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,087 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
19380 647,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4.251 69.755 79.396 115.254 7,665 14.260 5.651 814.241 
1931 519,740 125, 50¢ $94,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 8,292 792,203 
1982 478,252 12,539 $85,713 48,973 3,888 6,960 4,664 3,451 61,312 79,887 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1982 
Feb 42 34,000 4,533 803 696 460 334 4,81 6,011 6,584 1,060 352 203 59,800 
Mar 39,903 33,245 3,462 284 501 460 217 4,946 6.863 6,299 774 715 77 57,843 
Apr 6.670 4 988 $,210 365 459 345 130 6,722 6,090 4,935 962 487 99 55,792 
May ‘ 34,620 3,824 304 595 344 118 6,552 6,551 6,012 964 416 278 60,578 
June 36, 566 30,9 8,444 359 481 845 166 5.610 7,516 5,507 1.218 394 139 56 080 
July 40.723 34 35,377 3,501 99 442 400 184 5,779 6,257 6,145 1,233 282 141 59,790 
Aug. $9,327 7.37 31,956 4,717 129 506 400 300 4,803 4,882 7,244 1,088 303 49 56,377 
Sept 41.9 8.869 $3,104 5,238 122 614 400 340 3.858 6,485 7,664 1,621 318 78 59,733 
Oct. 37.981 795 28,133 2,945 139 583 350 428 4,022 7,051 8,944 1,147 414 247 54,403 
Nov 40.098 ! 7 30,026 4,146 185 683 350 $71 4,368 6.250 9 080 809 1,164 156 57,588 
Dew ‘ 30.029 5.801 367 644 350 406 4,683 7,066 8,594 1,211 R24 150* 59,493 
1938 
Tn 16.59 ? 1,602 318 590 350° 30 4,766 63 6,729 1,957 554 125% 64,707 
Feb 7 5,064 304 541 350* 368 1,895 5,119 5,683 895 620 55,361 
Mar 42 j 34.09 1,827 889 57 350° 304 5,092 6,466 6,900 1,102 995 12 61.216 
Apr " 8,994 1,183 272 624 350* 235 226 >, 969 7,934 1,053* 556 125* 55.52 
M f 1,23 5,434 1,091 350° 359 6,782 298 5,728 1,436* 2 
| ‘ 1.87 1,¢ 








() Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 8% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in 1924, 
8.618 im 1925, 83,268 in 1926, 2,439 im 1927, 1,487 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 
1,274 in 1980. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics unti] 1926; rubber 
exported as latex is not included—euch shipments were equivalent to 18 tons 
in 1928, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 
ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 19380 and 1931. (*) Official sta- 


D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923. 1,008 tons 
1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 
1,302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (*) Calculated from official 
import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands, and includes 
guayule rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, 
“Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other 








rae 











tistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports from “Other territories. *Figure is provisional; fina] figure will be shown when available. 
. >. . . * 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czrecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium WNether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (x) (abed) Total 
isle 238,407 42,671 17,6865 5,584 6,396 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 7 343,808 
1980 249,530 56,844 13,8865 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 667 371,409 
1921 179,736 42,087 16,135 21,920 8,124 21,7138 3,006 166 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 669 300,620 
1982 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,984 6,486 2,493 2,643 172 =—8.807 1,778 589 567 396.222 
1983 801,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 16,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,628 630 1,128 409,173 
1984 $19,108 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,671 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,208 
1926 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,987 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,767 2,980 875 8,149 1,155 1,568 520,274 
lene 399,981 84,865 84.240 22,776 20,229 18,125 9,808 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,967 
1987 408,472 60,249 $4,271 38,892 26,406 20,521 11,3881 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,065 2,672 632,768 
1988 407,572 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12.483 15,184 8,430 7,958 2,248 4,418 3,178 3,138 699,771 
1989 628,608 122,675 65,098 49,276 35,453 34,284 17,168 11,774 16,886 9,445 8,022 6,440 864 4.650 894,688 
1980 468,086 120,069 68,503 45.488 28.793 33,039 18,639 16,887 5.354 10,685 2.924 7.710 2.400 4.462 822.445 
1981 475,998 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,261 43,483 10,149 36,671 7.649 11,009 2,220 6,860 2,605 7.717 794,641 
1982 $93,844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 56,027 14,469 30637 12,576 9,519 2,851 7,262 4,359 9,444 693,618 
1982: 
Feb 26,488 5,980 2,898 4,356 1,728 6.781 1,189 2.981 758 506 500 708 313 306 55,382 
Mar 48,361 3,585 2,482 3,436 2,588 5,398 1,423 2,745 1,211 721 112 456 359 644 68,521 
Apr $6,826 6,826 2,956 3,737 1,600 3.684 1,083 64 1.549 847 848 474 417 1,259 61.870 
May 32.812 1,110 2.277 $8,447 1,416 8,917 1,083 3,743 2,048 617 286 707 272 350 51,821 
June 39,1386 1,853 3,666 3,405 2,834 2,834 1,534 5,291 1,421 449 127 578 196 280 63.604 
auly 80.494 4,082 3,125 3,380 1,529 2,544 1,116 1,738 624 72! —214 784 258 1,207 51,387 
Aus $2,650 6.671 4.919 4,006 970 3,390 1,615 1,740 751 1,211 —66 611 210 557 59,235 
Sept 26,865 3,942 5,845 3,674 2.770 5,878 971 1,376 625 694 103 534 267 106 54,220 
Oct 34.748 2.927 1.715 4.177 1,207 5,653 510 1,858 569 627 553 537 489 986 59.551 
ew 17,689 4,950 3,830 3,577 1,593 1,563 1,265 1,481 1,653 1,035 275 489 63 650 53,681 
Dec 81 246 1.18 3.205 4,623 941 5,603 2,103 3,720 745 1,298 348 544 485 2,602 57,645 
1983: 
Jan 29,260 3,277 5,858 4,241 1,189 7,611 3,005 1,558 1,275 1,388 308 640 252 838 60,700 
Feb 29 O70 9 6.603 1,460 1,175 8,508 994 2,820 2.001 1,670 375 564 132 681 60,055 
Mar 7 348 8.883 6,093 1,425 1,114 6,035 1,604 2,088 1,904 52 282 649 40 688 62,405 
Ap 20,23 7,765 6,308 1,805 555 5,495 2,215 1,580 gR2 163 606 281 { 
May 4.204 11,085 1,144 1,622 1,704 5,289 525 
a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de- been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 


to reduce to lasis of net weight. ‘United States imports of guayule are in- 
cluded in this compilation. ‘*Figure is provisional; final figure will be shows 
immediately t becomes available. 


ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rub- 
ber. e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French 
exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have 











